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FROM THE AEL DIRECTOR 



With colorful exhortations to sing together in closer harmony, the folk 
music and banter of the Morris brothers underlined Ralph Widner's keynote 
address on the critical need for cooperation in all aspects of Appalachian 
revitalization. Widner, executive director of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission, spoke on "The Profile of Planning and Development in the Appalachian 
Region" at the Sunday dinner meeting of the Fourth Annual Membership Meeting 
of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory. 

We embarked upon this meeting with optimism and some ambitious goals. 

The program focus shifted this year from the previous orientation of research- 
reporting to one stressing action and implementation. This educational summit 
marked the first extensive regional effort to identify ways to move Appalachia's 
educational systems into the mainstream. 

We found ourselves asking a lot of questions. How do you initiate and 
increase the tempo of educational change? What are the steps in implementing 
the new educational technology available? What are the barriers? What kinds 
of resources, talents and systems are necessary to restructure the educational 
patterns of this region? 

We have asked these questions before. Dy no means did we find all the 
answers i however Vj now seem to see more clearly a course of action leading 
toward our goals. The questions served as a springboard for thought-provoking 
discussion. And from these brain-bending sessions, new alternatives beucr. 
to emerge. New concepts were explored with enthusiasm as about 225 conference 
participants faced the challenges tossed at them from all sides. 

In speech after speech, the theme of cooperation and coordination was 
stressed. We heard leading educators and representatives of state governments 
reiterate their confidence in the potential of this region. In his address 
at the closing session, Senator Jenniry;6 Randolph emphasized that development 
goals should b* directed toward a quality life for all people in Appalachia. 

To affirm the importance of refocusing our efforts to reflect the changing 
spirit of Appalachia, Randolph concluded "...a better life is available, but 
it can only be had if we a>.-e willing to work together to attain it." 

Participants seemed eager to assume the increasing leadership responsibi- 
lities which are demanded if, in fact, education is to become more relevant. 
There was nonest recognition of the magnitude of the mission before us, but 
also increasing confidence in our abilities to manage the available tools and 
channel new resources into this monumental task of changing educational pat- 
terns that have become so deeply rooted in rural Appalachia. 
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It was gratifying to hear participants from all states indicate their 
awareness of the need to integrate educational planning into the comprehensive 
development efforts that are under way. And it was gratifying to note the 
progress being made toward these ends. 

We witnessed an emerging awareness of the need to make more efficient and 
creative use of the available resources. We became more cognizant of the 
need to rethink our concepts of what constitutes meaningful education for 
Appalachian youth. And accountability in education was readily accepted as 
a healthy trend. 

in state discussions we heard educators speak of going back to the grass- 
roots , involving local people to gain their perceptions of educational needs 
and then designing curricula relevant to their environment and their vocational 
requirements. There was considerable emphasis on the importance of maintaining 
local t.utoncmy. 

in these weeks following the annual meeting we have seen the beginnings 
of tangible results and indications that our optimism was justified. There is 
growing evidence that the dedication apparent at these sessions is now being 
supported by concrete steps to aotion. 

We have also recognised that, perhaps much more than we realised, our 
paths are merging into a stronger, more unified effort than we previously 
had been aware of. 

Perhaps we are on the verge ot disproving that old mathematical axiom 
which states so positively "ihe whole of a quantity equals the sum of its 
parts." If we will but intensify our efforts to reach the common goal of 
improved education in Appalachia, we can make 24-2*5. We are confident 
that with cooperation and mutual support the sum of our efforts in the next 
several years will result in significantly greater educational opportunities 
for Appalachia's young people. 




Benjamin B. Carmichael 

Director, Appalachia Educational Laboratory 



THE PROFILE OF PLANNING 
AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
APPALACHIAN REGION 

Mr. Ralph R. Widner* 



One of the points that I wanted to make to you tonight was that those 
of you who are in this room and lots of otherr. like you in other fields and 
other professions in Appalachia, are going to have to learn how to "sing 
together" a little more effectively than we have in the past. I wanted to 
make the point that when men and women sing together and work toward common 
objectives, which are in the interest of people, there is a kind of special 
beauty that emerges and I think we heard it in tonight's music. 

I wanted to make the point that in trying to meet the needs of Appalachia 

and to solve her problems, we must not do damage to the great beauty that is 
in the soul of this great region, and we heard some of that in the musical 

commentary. I want to talk a little bit about the traqedy of this region, and 

we heard of that in a few of the songs. By implication, a lot of what the 
Morris brothers just sang about is behind some of the suggestions I'd like 
to make tonight. 

Five years have now passed since Congress approved the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act. 

The people have a right to know what has been accomplished since 1965 
to start us on our way toward building a better future in this great region 
of 18 million persons. 

What mistakes have we made? What lessons have we learned? What remains 
still to be done? We are well aware that -* if anything -- we have made only 
a beginning, in evaluating where we have been and where we must go from here, 
we must view the question dispassionately. 

As free citizens, all of us have different expectations, different values, 
a different sense of priorities. Each one of us could point to specifics in 
which we are particularly interested but about which little has been done to 
date. But to provide individual criticism based on our own individual aspira- 
tions alone is not enough. 



•Executive Director, Appalachian Regional Cormission, Washington, D. C. 



Appalachian Program Must be Viewed In Perspective 



Instead, we must V A at our overall problem in Appalachia which we are 
all collectively atte ng to solve and then see if we are on the right 
track toward making sy&cematic inroads upon them. 

This is what I intend to do in a very general fashion here tonight. 

Any evaluation must begin in humility. There are still millions of 
people in Appalachia who do not have access to a good education, or to decent 
health, or to an adequate job, ar.d who still live below a level of acceptable 
income. Prom their point of view, not very much hao been accomplished to date. 

Properly humbled, let us take a look at where we are. 

The task set by Congress five years ago was to ultimately provide to the 
people of Appalachia incomes, standards of living, and opportunities for 
employment comparable to those enjoyed by the rest of the United States. 

In order to accomplish this, two general decisions had Lo be made at the 
outset. First, some mechanisms had to be created that would enable us to 
marshall, as effectively as possible, the public and private resources of the 
nation and this region to solve the problems we all wished to correct. 

Secondly, through those mechanisms, as democratically as postiole, we 
would have to invent an overall strategy of attack which -• step by step •• 
could get us where we wanted to be some time in the future. 

i or a start, Congress invented a new kind of political institution which 
-- with all of ita imperfections -- has, through a set of historical accidents, 
become something of a model for the rest of the country in helping to meet 
some of the inadequacies of the American federal system. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission, comprised of the 13 Governors of the 
Appalachian states and the federal representative who speaks for the Office of 
the President, represented a new kind of bridge between the states and the 
federal government which, in theory made possible "partnership" decisions on 
public questions for the first time. 

L ocal Voices to Dominate 

But, obviously, a bridge between the states and the federal government 
is not enough. The people of each locality must have the dominant voice in 
designing their own future. Some other instrument had to be devised. A bridge 
had to be built between localities and the state capitals. 

And so the idea of local planning and development organizations organized 
around groups of counties was born. 

In theory, these groups of counties were to be delineated in such a way 
that areas, rural and urban, sharing a common economic, social, and political 



future would be embraced under a new alliance of local officials i citizen 
representatives who could prepare plans for improvement on economies of scale 
sufficiently large to achieve the objective. Ultimately, there will be 63 
such organizations in Appalachie. Today about 50 are operational. 

Rut even the creation of these local links would not be enough to meet 
the awesome objectives set for us in Appalachia. 

The Appalachian Act called for an alliance of public and private interests 
in the region in order to muster the resources required to meet the goals for 
Appalachia's future. 

At the moment, it would be a mistake to say that we have a firm federa- 
tion of interests in this region. At best, we have a loose confederation of 
groups which have grown up to help solve the region's problems. 

We do have an Appalachian Labor Council. We do have a variety of Appala- 
chian industrial committees. We do have a Commission on Religion in Appalachia. 
We do have Appalachian Health Councils in many sections of the region. We do 
have an Appalachia Educational Laboratory. We do have a variety of citizens' 
organizations with diverse points of view on what will be required to solve 
Appalachia's problems. Community Action groups are active in many areas. 

Appalachia Comes Alive 

It is fair to say that with all the many organizations which have now 
become vocal concerning the problems of Appalachia, a true regional conscious- 
ness has begun to evolve. There is a sense of regional identity growing up. 

And in many areas it is possible to discern a new spirit -- essentially 
optimistic — as people have been enabled to speak out and act upon the pro- 
blems that concern them. Of course, we can all think of areas where this has 
rot happened, but overall Appalachia has come alive. 



But to come alive is not enough. We must now get the job done. 



In these contentious times nationally, Appalachia has had to find ways 
to minimize the fractiousness which has been so characteristic of these 
mountains for over a century. We simply lack the resources for us to be 
able to squander them in futile in-fighting over who will spend money and 
how it will be spent. 



In those comaunities where a way has been found to bring diverse interests 
together into some kind of forum to agree upon approaches to be taken to a 
problem, a substantial amount of progress can be measured. In other areas 
where local and state leadership remains incapable of resolving differences 
of opinion and of responding to the needs of the people, the comaunities 
are usually split a dozen ways in sterile debates. <he resulti little action, 
wasted resources, public bitterness. All too often those who have come into 
the comaunity to help are also responsible, usually through inadvertance, / 
for keeping the bitterness and fighting alive. y 
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A spirit of accommodation and accomplishment , not contention and conflict 
is needed and is developing in Appalachia. We have at our disposal today 
resources and opportunities for cooperation available to no other section of 
the country. We cannot betray the people by failing to take full advantage 
of these opportunities. 

To do so, we should shed any self-serving interests in a narrow program 
or a single aspect of Appalachian life and think instead of what it will take 
in terms of an Appalachian lifetime, to build the kind of future in which we 
all believe. 

Picture an Appalachian citizen from the day he is conceived until the 
day he dies. 

Through that lifetime he requires certain services and certain oppor- 
tunities which — because of this region's unique history -- he may be denied 
through no fault of his own. It is our job to make sure that from now on he 

has access to those services and those opportunities in order that he may 

fully participate in the life of his country and of his region and realize 
the full limits of his own potential. 

Strategy for Living N eede d 

If we think in terms of that Appalachian lifetime it is not difficult 
to begin to structure a strategy for building a better future in Appalachia. 

From the day he is born until the day he formally enters school an 

Appalachian child looks primarily to his family for his early learning, for 
his nutrition, for the environment in which he develops. 

In all too many Instances, he is born into a family end a home which 
cannot afford to pro >ide all the early stimuli and support he needs to get 
off to q good start. If we are to permanently solve Appalachia's problems, 
we must, therefore, address a major share of our attention to the effort 
that will assist Appalachian families and Appalachian children in improving 
the start which every Appalachian child has in life. 

Bui even if, under such an effort, we were to succeed in solving all 
the environmental, socicl, nutritional and other deficiencies from which 
Appalachian children suffer in their early years, our efforts would be for 
naught if we do not at the same time attempt to provide the pre-school, 
elementary and secondary learning opportunities that that same child will 
require in order to fully develop his aspirations and skills. We must also, 
therefore, focus our primary attention upon improving learning opportunities 
in this region in order to assure that every child born in Appalachia has 
a fair shake. He should not be penalized for being born in one part of the 
country rather than another. 

As our young people approach the later years of high school many feel 
they look out upon a world of hopelessness. The under-developed economy of 
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Appalachia seems to many to provide but few opportunities for a d cent future. 
Others look at their training in school and see little relevance in that 
training for the world of work in which they expect to live and so they drop 
out . 



Others have hopes for advanced education only to find themselves handi- 
capped in gaining access to a decent higher education because they cannot 
afford it or because none is available close to home, or because their educa- 
tion has been insufficient to enable them to compete for admission. And so 
a considerable part of our attention must be concentrated upon the youth, 
in and out of school; this is tomorrow's labor force in Appalachia. 

To solve their problem, we mu it have a regional economy that can provide 
them with the kinds of job opportunities to which they are entitled. 

We must provide them with the kinds of training f vocational and technical, 
that will give them skills that are relevant to the jobs for which they expect 
to compete. 

As they move into the world of work they will insist upon decent wages, 
upon good homes for their families, upon still better opportunities for their 
children, upon good health services; they will seek a decent environment in 
which to raise a family. The old mining camp or decaying mill town is no 
longer the kind of place today's Appalachian youth want to call home for their 
children. 

These are the aspirations that must be met. These define the elements 
for a regional development program. If we look at the problem in this system- 
atic way — in terms of a human lifetime — we can sort out the multitude 
of tasks that must be accomplished, set some priorities, and begin, a piece at 
a time, to put the new future in place. 

Priorities Determine New Future 



We all know that we simply do not have the resources — financial and 
otherwise — to do everything all at once. 

Instead, we must engage in the hard and sometimes cruel process of 
deciding what comes first, what comes second, what comes third, and so on. 

We must approach the mission much as if we were building a house; first the 
foundation, then the walls, a roof, and, finally, a finished interior. With- 
out such an approach, all our efforts in Appalachia will provide but episodic, 
temporary relief instead of the permanent improvement we seek. 

Let us look now at how we have approached the problem over the last five 
years . 

First of all, it seemed clear to many that much of what had to be done 
for children, for families, for breadwinners, required fundamental improve- 
ments in the ability of Appalachian people to move around; to commute to new 
jobs and services when they were developed. It was generally recognized that 
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this region, isolated from the rest of the country by its mountainous terrain 
and its tragically poor transportation system, had to be "plugged" into 
the enormously wealthy and highly developed regions on either side of it or 
any attempt to build a better economic life would be frustrated. And so 
there was an early concentration upon building a trunk highway system that 
would link the key areas of the region into national markets and which would 
provide a fundamental transportation framework upon which new commutation 
patterns could be developed and around which new health and education oppor- 
tunities and employment opportunities could be clustered. 

This Appalachian Development Highway System was to be a giant framework 
upon which many of the other improvements which were to be made could be 
located. 

There were many critics of that first decision. It is an easy decision 
to criticize. 

Investment in 'People 1 Essential 



Traditionally, the critics argued that it makes far better sense to 
invest in people than in the concrete highways. And, of course, most of us 
would agree. 

But how carefully thought through is that criticism? If children cannot 
get to a school for lack of adequate transportation? if a pregnant mother 
cannot get to a hospital for lack of a decent road? if a breadwinner cannot 
get to a job because the job 30 miles away cannot be reached in a xearonable 
time, then is such an investment an investment in people or an investment in 
concrete? 

To be sure there are probably segments of the Appalachian Development 
Highway System which will have less of an impact than others. But after five 
years of work on that highway system I can report to you tonight that in many 
areas where segments of the System are now completed, the forces of change 
are at work and in almost every instance those changes are for the better. 

New economic growth is occurring and the health and education and other 
programs centered upon those completed segments are more effective than in 
other areas on which construction has not been completed. The evidence now 
being assembled indicates that the highway decision was sound. 



The second decision that was made was a departure from traditional 
federal economic development policy of the past. 

The work of many economists was reviewed and the inescapable conclusion 
reached that at least half of the increased productivity in the United States 
since World War II could be traced directly to investments in the educations 
and health of the American people. 

It seemed clearly apparent that one of the major impediments to develop- 
ing a healthy regional economy in Appalachia was the poor skill profile of 
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the Appalachian labor force itself. In effect, poor health and education 
were chains that tied many Appalachian people to a life they desperately 
wished to change. They were sociologically and physically immobile and this 
condition had to be corrected. 

Just as there were critics of the highway decision, there were also 
critics of the decision to concentrate heavily upon upgrading the health 
and education of the region. 

The argument was made that if heavy investments were made in education 
and health b?fore the region's economy began to improve more rapidly thus 
generating more jobs to absorb new workers, we would, in effect, be providing 
a subsidy to outmj grationj we would be training for export. 

Now there is justice in that concern. But the Appalachian Commission 
in considering the question concluded that our first obligation in Appalachia 
was to people and second to geography. Appalachians are Americans and they 
are entitled to compete on an equal footing with all other residents of this 
nation. Our fundamental commitment must be to give them that opportunity. 

Regional Goals Set - Social and Eco n omic 

So two general goals were adopted. First, a social goal: to help provide 
the people with the health and skills they require to compete for opportunity 
wherever they choose to live. 

Second, an economic goal: to develop within the region a self-sustaining 
economy capable of supporting the population with rising incomes, improving 
standards of living, and increased employment opportunities. 

How much choice is there really? If we were to remove the barrier to 
economic development which the lack of skills in the Appalachian labor force 
presented, we had no alternative but to invest heavily in health and education. 

The question then became one of where do we start? What kind of educa- 
tional investments should come first? 

Obviously, we had first to anticipate that great flood of young people 
that might be lost to the regional and national economies unless immediate 
steps were taken to improve the kind of education they were getting for the 
world of work. Improvements to their skills would have the most immediate 
impact on the economic development of the region itself. And so the first 
decision was made to improve vocational and technical education. 

Since the time that decision was made over 240 vocational and technical 
centers have been assisted with Appalachian funds throughout this region. 
Approximately 160,000 students will be trained each year for the first time 
in job-relevant courses, in trades, commerce, industry, and technical occu- 
pations. In at least five states in the coming year a complete network of 
vocational and technical schools will be completed in the Appalachian areas. 
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Vocational Programs Generate Development 



I wish T could report that every single school built so far is performing 
perfectly. Unfortunately, we can expect perfection in few human enterprises. 
There are schools which are not doing well? where equipment or faculty is 
such that the job is not getting done. But in the vast majority of these 
new schools, it is fair to say that the job Is getting done and that -- 
because of this massive new investment in vocational and technical training 
— we can anticipate a continuing reduction in the extremely high dropout 
rates of Appalachia. Already, these schools have had a general impact on 
the economic development of the region. Industrial location decisions have 
been made in the last several years which can be traced directly to improved 
access to national markets brought about by the new highways and avail- 
ability of newly trained job-relevant manpower coming out of the new schools. 

Obviously, however, we must do something simultaneously about the health 
of the people in Appalachia or our training will go for naught. 

Now the difficulty is that we have an extremely pluralistic system for 
providing health services to people in the United States. There is no 
"health system" as such. And Appalachia faced the difficult test of trying 
to devise ways by means of which new health services could be provided 
systematically to Appalachian people within the very pluralistic collection 
of existing health services. 

It took two years to devise an approach that could be agreed upon. It 
took another two years for the necessary local health councils to get the 
initial plans prepared to make it possible for us to begin to act. Not 
until August 1968 did the first substantial health programs get launched. 

They have been launched arid they are now touching the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of Appalachian persons. 

The regional health program new being carried out in eastern Kentucky 
may be the finest of its kind in che United States. 

New approaches to the delivery of health, new home health services, 
new health manpower training programs, new health screening efforts, new 
approaches to environmental health — all of these have gotten under way in 
various sections of the region since August 1968. 

As we might expect, the results are mixed. 

Where there has been a minimum of factionalism and a maximum of coop- 
eration and community-wide participation in the preparation of the plans 
— there we can measure success. In those areas where there has been a 
minimum of responsiveness to the desires of the people and where there has 
been an attempt to plan f com the top down — there we find success rrost 
lacking. During the next two months we will be in a "bolt-tightening" 
period in health programs throughout this region in order to "fine-tune" 
them to the aspirations and needs of the people. In effect, we must attempt 
to build into our health systems feedback from the people which will tell 
us when we are not meeting needs. 



To date the total federal, state and local expenditures under the 
Appalachian Regional Development Program have been divided almost equally 
between these investments in the health and education of the people and 
construction of the new transportation system. Ninety percent of the federal- 
state-local funds expended have been for health and education and trans- 
portation improvements. The remaining 10 percent has been utilized to 
begin the attack on a series of other problems. 

Priority Emphasis Shifting 

By the beginning of this year, the Appalachian Program was approaching the 
conclusion of Stage I. The time was appropriate to begin a shift in priori- 
ties. As networks of new public facilities were approaching completion a 
shift toward improving the quality of operations and services from these 
facilities was the obvious next step. 

Some of the emphasis in education could shift from vocational and 
technical education toward the years of infancy and pre-school. 

Some new priorities could be assigned to remedial training programs for 
rural young adults. A new and stronger emphasis could be placed on health 
services rather than construction and the Commission could begin to join 
other groups in Appalachia in addressing attention to improving elementary 
and secondary education, particularly through the promotion of multi- 
jurisdictional sharing of school services and new approaches to a variety 
of other problems. 

Stage II required some other new priorities. The modernization of 
state and local governments in the region had to be encouraged. 

Ways had to be found to divert the out-flow of Appalachian private 
capital and assure its use to promote Appalachian development. In the 
central part of the region alone, we had found that a net of $51 million 
per year was flowing out of Appalachia and into the rest of the nation 
because bankers were unable to secure the returns in Appalachia that they 
could earn elsewhere. 

Ways had to be found to make it attractive for local capital to finance 
local development. This was crucial if the one million new units in housing 
which are required in Appalachia are to be built. New efforts were under- 
taken by the States and the Commission, therefore, to find new ways for 
financing low and moderate income housing in the region. West Virginia’s 
State Housing Fund was the first of a number of state innovations in this 
field. Seventy-four West Virginia banks participate in that fund. West 
Virginia capital will soon be playing a significant role in building West 
Virginia housing. 

In a number of districts, local bankers and other sources of capital 
are joining together to create pools of local capital to finance development. 
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In a number or areas, experiments have now begun in area-sharing of 
educational services, in the area-sharing of health services, in inter-county 
cooperation in solid waste disposal, in sanitation, in water supply. 

Service Delivery System Evolvin g 

Slowly, but surely, a new kind of delivery system for services in rural 
areas has begun to evolve in Appalachia. 

Through partnership planning a new kind of strategy began to evolve 
that unites towns and countryside in one common effort to meet the problems 
of rural as well as urban residents. 

Perhaps this is one of the major contributions which the Appalachian 
experiment will make to the formulation of a growth policy for the United 
states as a whole. 

By late 1971, we should be ready to enter Stage III. Here, perhaps the 
most difficult questions of all await us. For it is then we will have to 
deal with the very real and controversial problems of recommending tax 
policies for this region which will reinforce, rather than detract from, its 
capabilities for development. 

Difficult Decisions Imminent 



We will face — much more than we have in the past -- vhe difficult 
decisions that will have to be made to minimize the harmful impacts of a 
resource-based economy upon our regional environment. 

We will have to deal with the hard and controversial problems involved 
in restructuring many of our public services and institutions. If the 
people are to be served, we have no choice but to give them competent and 
economical government. And that will mean change. And change will be 
opposed by those who have a vested interest in what currently exists. 

Now there are those who ask why we have not dealt with these problems 
sooner. The answer is fairly simple. There were many very fundamental 
deficits in services which had to be met before the foundations for economic 
growth and change could occur. Stage I was designed to lay down some of 
those physical foundations. 

Stage II is designed to begin to provide the services that are required 
from those facilities. 

Stage m will have to be designed to bring about the necessary insti- 
tutional change that will make future growth based on the new facilities 
and services possible. 

Are we progressing toward that goal? It depends on how you measure 
where we are. 



¥ 
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For a while employment was increasing faster in Appalachia then it was 
in the United States, but our growth rate has slipped back below that of the 
country again, primarily because as national growth rates slow down, Appa- 
lachia^ growth rates slow down even more and when national growth rates 
speed up, Appalachian growth rates speed up even more. 

Overall, incomes are going up in Appalachia about as fast as we hoped 
they would at this stage. We are now within BO percent of the national per 
capita income in Appalachia. Overall, our objective should be to be within 
90 percent by 1985. 

But in the central part of this region per capita incomes are only 
one-half the national per capita income and while they have been increasing 
they are not improving fast enough to meet our goals by 1985. We can seek 
solace primarily in the fact that economic development has begun to occur 
at an accelerated pace in many sections of eastern Kentucky and that may be 
a bellwether for what the future holds. 

If the 1970 census is accurate, Appalachia is not growing very fast in 
population. Between i960 and 1970, the region* s population increased by 
only one or two percent compared to approximately 14 percent for the nation. 

This is not necessarily an ill omen. Indications are that in most 
of the region we have experienced a population turn-around during the last 
two and a half to three years. The ten-year statistic of the census does 
not tell us what has happened recently. 

Outmigration is about half that of the 1950's. Nonetheless, we are 
losing an estimated 9C,0C0 high school graduates a year from Appalachia. 

This is the lifeblood of the Appalachian future. 

Youth Must Participate in Designs for Future 

These are the people who should be helping to design the future. They 
will run it. The time has come for us to involve — in as many ways as 
feasible -- the young people in preparing plans today for the region they 
will run tomorrow. 

This participation of the young in building the future is but part of 
a broader problem: the involvement of the people of the region in deciding 
our future course. This is not a task that can be consigned to bureaucrats 
or technocrats. It must involve the full spectrum of interests of the 
people in this region. We have not yet found, through any device, the best 
means for accomplishing this. It is one of the most important jobs of 
political invention still facing us. 

If we approach the problems of Appalachian development from the point 
of view of our children, chances ere we can solve whatever difficulties we 
confront. But if we try to preserve a past which is neither practical nor 
desirable to preserve, we are doomed to fail. 
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The test of this meeting over the next few days will be to see if you 
have the wit to devise means for bringing about the necessary changes and 
improvements in education in Appalachia that will make it possible for the 
young people of this region to make good on the future. 
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VIRGINIA STATUS REPORT 
Progress and Plans 



Mr. H. Bland Franklin, Jr.* 



I appreciate the opportunity to present the status report on progress 
and plans in Virginia. Things are happening in the state and I am enthu- 
siastic about the efforts being made and optimistic about the outcome which 
should result in batter living for all Virginians. 

There are many individuals and groups in Virginia who have and are 
providing the impetus in this effort of planning for orderly development. 

The Division of State Planning and Community Aifairs is leading the way, 
but many state agencies, planning district staffs, local government officials 
and interested citizens are assisting and cooperating. 

During the next minutes I will give you a brief overview of Virginia's 
state planning network, one or two of the most significant accomplishments 
to date, and a report on a special project ~~ The Rural Affairs Study Com- 
mission, its efforts and its recommendations. 

I realize this group is especially interested in educational efforts 
made on a multi-county basis. We have one such effort in Virginia which I 
will refer to, but will leave most of the comments for the informal Virginia 
session discussion period when Mr. W. p. Kanto, Mr. Benny Coxton and Mr. 
Charles Clear will be available to discuss the Dilenowisco Educational 
Cooperative in greater detail. 

Development Act Establishes Planning Districts 

If I were to single out what I believe to be one of the most important 
events in Virginia during the past two years, it would be difficult not to 
say the planning district effort. The 1966 Virginia General Assembly estab- 
lished the Division of State Planning and at the same time created the 
Metropolitan Areas Study Commission to make recommendations which could help 
local government deal more effectively and efficiently with regional problems 
such as those resulting from limited finances, confined geography and insuf- 
ficient intergovernmental cooperation. This commission worked diligently for 
almost two years. 



*Extension Specialist, Community Development, Virginia Division of State 
Planning and Community Affairs, Richmond 
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At the 1968 Virginia General Assembly the commission presented what 
became known as "The Virginia Area Development Act" which included most of the 
recommendations of the Virginia Metropolitan Area's Study Commission. This 
act, passed by the 1968 legislature provided for the establishment of planning 
districts in Virginia. It states that all counties and cities must be in a 
planning district which is simply a geographic area with no governmental 
powers involved. It provided for the voluntary organization of Planning 
District Commissions by local governing bodies. Planning District Commif ions 
are eligible for state financial support up to $5,000 for each 25,000 popula- 
tion . 



The purpose of the Planning District Commission is to deal with elements 
which have district or area significance and thus involve more than one 
governmental subdivision within the planning district. The Planning District 
Commissions are to promote the orderly and efficient development of resources 
in the district and plan for needs and opportunities that extend beyond town, 
city and county boundaries. The commissions are organized by the local 
governing bodies; membership is made up of a majority of elected officials 
within local government. Other members are appointed by the local governing 
bodies. Under the same act the Division of State Planning became the Division 
of State Planning and Community Affair;*. It was charged with the responsibility 
of providing leadership in delineating Virginia into planning districts. After 
a great deal of study and work Virginia was delineated into 22 planning dis- 
tricts. A number of criteria were used? major emphasis was given to the 
recommendations of local governing bodies. Division of the state into planning 
districts was completed July 1, 1969. 

A little over a year has passed since the lines were drawn. To date, 

19 planning districts have been organized. A Planning District Commission 
can be organized when two or more cities and counties which together have a 
majority of the population formulate a charter agreement. The 19 Planning 
District Commissions encompass 95 percent of the state's population, 36 of 
Virginia's 38 cities and 73 percent of Virginia's 96 counties. 

Fourteen Planning District Commissions have hired full time staff members. 
Some of the program components of those planning districts include education, 
health, transportation, land use, community facilities, housing, recreation, 
economic expansion, law enforcement and crime prevention and natural resources. 

Rural Affairs Commission Created 



If I were asked to list a second significant effort within the past two 
years I would specify the creation and work of the Virginia Rural Affairs 
Study Commission created by the 1968 Virginia General Assembly. The main 
objectives of the commission were (1) to study and report recommendations to 
the Governor and the General Assembly that would help rural areas share a 
larger portion of the state's growing population and expanding economic 
opportunities and (2) to recommend how to make the best use of the human and 
natural resources in rural Virginia. 
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Even though the commission did not get all the answers I do believe the 
information, recommendations and legislation they produced will have u signi- 
ficant bearing on the future development of Virginia. It is the belief that, 
to the maximum extent possible, the future growth of the State of Virginia 
ought to oe directed towards gaining a rural-urban balance by directing those 
resources necessary to the non-metropolitan areas to gain a more equitable 
distribution of the increasing population and expanding economy. 

The commission decided on four classifications to work with: 

1. Most rural counties — those without a city or town of 3,500 
within or on their borders. Virginia has 49 of these counties. 

2. Cities and counties of lesser urban influence -- non-metropolitan 
cities and non-metropolitan counties with a city or town of 3,500 

or more within or on their borders. In this classification Virginia 
has 61 cities and counties so classified. 

3. Metropolitan co>int ies — the counties classified as standard metro- 
politan statistical areas by the Bureau of the Budget. Virginia 
has 12 such counties. 

4. Metropclitan cities -- this includes those classified as standard 
metropolitan statistical areas and Virginia has 13. 

Information gained by the commission came from conferences and workshops 
led by experts in the fields of education, health, government, taxation; from 
seven public hearings; two tours; state agency hearings and subject area 
studies. 

Recommendations can be categorized as ( 1 } human services policy, (2) state 
development policy, and (3) natural resource policy. The commission's rec- 
ommendations include (1) policy direction, (2) program changes and (3) additional 
research . 

The commission is cognizant of the progress Virginia has made, but infor- 
mation accumulated leaves no doubt that there are important needs unmet. 

To meet these needs, new programs, additional funds and greater attention to 
developing basic state policies and goals to guide allocation of existing funds 
was recommended. 

While I will not mention all of the commission's recommendations I will 
make note of those I believe have the greatest potential. Among them are 
three relating to multi-county educational efforts. The commission recom- 

That the General Assembly adopt a policy statement that it is 
the goal of state government that no child should be disadvan- 
taged by lack of access to adequate health services and quality 
educational opportunities because of where he was born. 



mended: 



0 
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Community concerns -- among them access to educational services and 
health care services were probably mentioned more often than any others by 
those testifying at the public hearings. 

2. The commission recommended tnat the Commonwealth encourage the 
creation of regional education service units. It also specified 
that these coincide with present planning districts where feasible, 
and that priority attention be given to the most rural areas of 
the state where small school divisions exist. 

3. That the Commonwealth encourage superintendents of schools to 
cooperate in developing regional education service units and that 
the General Assembly make the service units eligible for financial 
support. 

4. That the Department of Education be directed to make a study of 
financial needs for these programs and to recommend to the 1972 
Virginia General Assembly a state aid program to support their 
operation . 

The commission realizes that many rural school districts are frequently 
too small to afford certain types of educational efforts that are extremely 
important in making the difference between a marginal education and a quality 
education. Teachers often need access to in-service training programs includ- 
ing television and maybe computer assisted teaching. Small school district 
simply cannot afford these services on their own, however, by joining together 
they can provide specialized education services more efficiently. 

5. That the Department of Education investigate ways of making more 
complete use of school facilities to include buildings, athletic 
areas and buses, and that it recommended to the Rural Affairs 
Study Commission and the General Assembly needed financial assist- 
ance and legislation if required. 

6. The commission recommended that the State of Virginia Department 
of Education continue giving special attention to ways of fully 
implementing the kindergarten effort already under way. 

Presently about one-third of Virginia's school districts have kindergarten 
programs. These are operating mostly in urban areas. Very few are in rural 
areas • 



7. The commission recommended a continued emphasis on technical educa- 
tion and occupational programs for post high school people in the 
community college system and vocational training in secondary educa- 
tion as well. 

At public hearings many citizens supported the value of two year occupa- 
tional courses in the community colleges? they also voiced the fear that a 
trend might develop towards primary emphasis being placed on the college pre- 
paratory curriculum. 
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8. That steps be taken by the Commission on Educational TV to provide 
facilities for TV education in sections of the state not now covered. 

9. That the Department of Health and the Division of State Planning 
ana Community Affairs be directed to work with the medical pro- 
fession and other interested groups to develop a state health 
services plan. 

10. That the Virginia General Assembly develop a policy statement of 
what it wants the future pattern of settlement in Virginia to be. 

11. That the Governor and the General Assembly adopt as an interim 
general development policy that state programs will be operated 
in such a way as to encourage orderly population growth in non- 
metropolitan areas. 

This interim policy shall be set only until more detailed development 
goals can be drafted. 

12. That a community facilities plan be developed by the Division of 
State Planning and Community Affairs. The plan will determine 
facility needs, priorities and methods fov financing. 

13. That the Commonwealth conduct a comprehensive analysis of its tax 
structure and future revenue needs. 

14. That the Commonwealth develop a master plan for completing the soil 
survey and mapping program by 1990. 

The commission submitted several pieces of legislation. The legislation 
which will probably have the most far reaching effect on the state of Virginia 
is a resolution expressing the sense of the General Assembly as to a state 
policy for non-metropolitan areas and directing several state agencies to make 
further studies and come up with definite plans for providing rural areas access 
to some of the most urgently needed services, such as certain community cul- 
tural facilities, access to health care and roads. The resolution stated that 
it should be a policy of the state to operate state programs in such a manner 
that would, where feasible, encourage orderly population growth in non- 
metropolitan areas. In the same piece of legislation the State Department of 
Education was directed to review ways of making more complete use of existing 
school facilities for community functions and activities and to make a report 
of its recorr'iendations. The recommendations were to include, if needed, any 
state policy and/or required legislation. 

The resolution directed the Division of State Planning and Community 
Affairs and the State Health Department to vox* with the medical profession 
and other interested groups to develop a state health services plan using the 
planning districts as a basic health region. The legislation also directed 
the Division of State Planning and Corruanity Affairs, in cooperation with 
other state agencies, to develop a community facilities plan and to recommend 
to the General Assembly a policy for the location of facilities that will 
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foster the desired rural-urban balance. An amendment to the Revenue Resources 
and Economic Study Commission Bill called for a tax structure study designed 
to provide more financial resources to local government without placing greater 
emphasis on an already burdened real property tax. 

Legislation Encourages, Stimulates Progress 

Legislation was passed to create a Housing Study Commission designed to 
come up with recommendations for improving Virginia's housing situation 
A bill was passed allowing for a special revolving fund to develop small 
watershed projects in Virginia. A bill was passed authorizing the Virginia 
Soil and Water Conservation Commission to develop a master plan for com- 
pleting the soil survey and mapping program in Virginia by 1990. Legisla- 
tion was passed establishing a scholarship program to encourage young people 
to enter soil science careers. 

The Rural Affairs Study Commission was continued by the 1970 legislature until 
1972. The major efforts of the commission at this time are to follow through 
and assist, in any way possible, with the four or five studies it feels are 
vital if we are to bring to reality the distribution of population and economic 
growth in Virginia. 

I could not discuss significant accomplishments in Virginia without men- 
tioning the increase in favorable attitudes toward this thing we call planning 
for orderly development. I really believe that many people in Virginia under- 
stand, and many more are on the verge of understanding, the need to plan for 
orderly development. They are accepting the opportunity to use the two major 
tools they have for planning,-- that of the local planning commission and 
that of the Planning District Commission. Many are shoving concern foi the 
planning situation in their locality and voicing this concern to local govern- 
ment representatives. They are acting to help make planned development a 
reality. Never before has the conviction been greater that good planning will 
make orderly development possible. Never before has the willingness to follow 
through on planned efforts been more evident. 

Don't misunderstand me, Virginia is not yet a Utopia. There are many 
hurdles lo cross and a great many ideas, efforts and resources needed to cross 
those hurdles. There is a continuing need for an abundance of patience, 
cooperation, tinderstanding, willingness to compromise and dedicated efforts 
to help Virginia experience orderly development. However, with the existing 
momentum of efforts and changing attitudes (in a favorable direction), 1 am 
very optimistic. 



VIRGINIA 



STATE 



D I S C U S S I O N 



Discussion Leader - Mr. W. P. Kanto, AEL Board of Directors, Norton 

The Virginia session covered early childhood education, the DILENOWISCO 
Educational Cooperative, community colleges, guaranteed reading, and the 
year-around school, all of which are in various stages of development in the 
state. 

Presentation by Dr. Charles Clea r* 

Let me begin the discussion by capsuliaing Virginia's ear.y childhood 
education program. 

In 1966 the General Assembly committed itself to doing something about 
public school kindergarten, and the 1968 General Assembly made funds available 
for it. Funds are available to any school division to start a kindergarten 
program, but on the same basis as the funds for one through 12 •- average 
daily attendance and properly qualified teachers. 

The Virginia distribution foimula calls essentially for 60 percent of 
the salary to be borne by the state, 40 percent for the locality. There is an 
additional $125-- $130 year after next -- for other instructional costs. Of 
course there are transportation, library and textbook funds which you gain by 
participation. But there was the stipulation that this would be reimbursed 
only for teachers who met the qualifications for kindergarten teachers. 

There has been an intensified inservice program. The school division 
has enough leeway with inservice money that the state provides to set up 
inservice classes to train teachera within a year's time. A good elementary 
teacher with six additional hours will qualify for kindergarten teaching. 

All colleges pitched in and started early childhood courses, but finding pro- 
perly qualified teachers is still one of the problems and this is the only way 
a school division can participate. 

Question Session 

When the floor was opened for questions, there was an immediate response. 
Teacher-pupil ratio was the first question. It was explained that the present 
distribution formula is one teacher per 30 pupils in elementary and one per 
23 in high school. There was an unsuccessful attempt this year to try to 
lower the ratio to one per 25 for K-12. It was pointed out, however, that 



♦Supervisor of Research, Virginia State Department of Education, Richmond 
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localities are assigning approximately 70 pupils to one kindergarten teacher 
with 15 recommended. There are now about 20,000 children out of a potential 
90,000 enrolled in kindergarten* 

A Virginia superintendent voiced some of the problems he faced in attempt- 
ing to start a kindergarten program in his school division. 

"First of all#” he explained, "you have to have a fully qualified teacher? 
second, you have to have the children all day? and third, of course, you have 
to have the room to put the children. We have half enough room and half enough 
teachers. We were set to have two half-day sessions and the state said 'No*' 
That's why we don't have kindergarten*" 

B. J. Dotson, superintendent of Norton City Schools, whose division is 
now financing a kindergarten program which was federally funded for three 
years, explained that the lunch hour could be counted as part of the kinder- 
garten day* 

"If you make application for an altered school day, it can be approved," 
said Dr* Clear. "But the desire was to set the full day with qualified 
teachers to start a quality kindergarten program and not a makeshift* We do 
recognize that two major problems in blanketing the state with kindergartens 
are lack of building space and the necessary teachers. Building is a function 
of the locality in Virginia? there are no state funds for construction at this 
point." 



A questioner who inquired about the availability of aides to as3ist 
kindergarten teachers was told that Virginia has no state program, or state 
funds for aides? however, the locality is at liberty to use the $125 allotted 
for instructional costs for aides if it chooses to do so. Dotson said that in 
Norton's kindergarten there are three aides to serve approximately 50 children* 

Dotson was questioned about the additional transportation that was needed 
when kindergarten was added. Since his is a city school system, he did not 
find this to be a major problem* It was reiterated that additional money was 
available for transportation of the increased number of children. 

Mrs. Jody Smirl, Cabell County representative in the West Virginia House 
of Delegates, asked if rural areas in Virginia were being served by kinder- 
garten. The consensus seemed to be that at this time these children did not 
have access to the program* One Virginia educator emphasized, "It mu9t be 
realized that the program is just beginning* Kindergarten has been made 
available, but implementation is up to the school districts." 

In answer to a question by Mrs, Smirl concerning the advisability of 
concentrating on a traditional classroom-type kindergarten, Dr. Daniel E. 
Marvin, Jr., member of the board of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, and 
associate director, State Council of Higher Education in Virginia, replied, 

"AET. firmly believes that there are functional kinds of kindergartens other 
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than the traditional classroom-criented setting. Moat of us are aware of the 
early childnood education program the Laboratory is developing specially for 
a rural setting I think when West Virginia has to consider this problem, it 
may find more than one type which it may be willing to fund. I personally 
believe that in the case of Virginia, the action that it took was a little 
too rigid." 

Dr. Marvin briefly outlined AEL’s early childhood education program 
which reaches three-, four-, and five-year-old rural children through the 
use of television, home visitation, and a mobile classroom. He added that in 
cities like Charleston and Bluefield a traditional kindergarten program was 
feasible, but the rural areas of the state could bo years away from an ECE 
program unless there is a fresh approach to the problem. 

"1 would be less than honest about my belief in the early childhood 
education program 'che lab is developing if I didn't say to you that when the 
time comes to consider this, I think you shruld look at what we are doing," 
he told Mrs. Smirl. "The lab is behaving very conservatively, and I guess 
this is the only way developing units ought to behave. We are not yet ready 
to say , 'Here is the package and it will do the job.' I think we’ve got 
a lot of data that shows that this is true, yet we still have to do e ome of 
the things which entail post-te9ting of significant differences at second and 
third grade levels, so we * re got a couple of years down the road to go yet. 
This bothers me a little because I see everybody moving into a traditional 
kindergarten program, much r, ore costly per pupil, much more costly in terms 
of physical p..ant, and yet 1 think we have to go slowly because we have to 
be sure of the results we give to you." 

Dr. Marvin suggested that Mrs. Smirl might like to look into the experi- 
mental program in North Carolina where 12 districts were set up and a dif- 
ferent type of kindergarten program was run in each one. When the data are 
analyzed, North Carolina may find that there are several ways of meeting 
the problem of early childhood education, not just a single system for all. 

In recalling his own experience with his state’s ECE program, a Virginia 
representative commented on the involvement of parents, "We are finding that 
one of the keys to achievement in early childhood education is possibly the 
interaction with parents. Some of the work with the parents is more effective 
than the work directly with the child. And this is a factor I think we should 
keep in mind. " 

There was some difference of opinion between Dr. Marvin and Dr. Clear 
when Mrs. Smirl asked if Virginia was locked into a conventional kindergarten 
program. Dr. Marvin felt that the sharply defined specifications for funding 
closed the door to other approached Dr. Clear, however, felt that the 
specifications are being interpreted more broadly now than they had been 
originally. 
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Presentation by Mr, Benny Coxton* 



We've been doing what we think are some rather exciting things in 
DILENOWISCO , the educational coopera* ive which is composed of the counties 
of Dickenson, Lee, Wise, Scott, and the city of Norton. Working with the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Penn St&te University, IBM, and the state 
department of education, we flew in an IBM 1500 computer with 16 terminals 
vnere the teacherc could sit down and be inserviced in modern elementary 
mathematics. It's my understanding that, this was the first time computer- 
assisted instruction had come into the rural area, and we were pleased to 
ha*'e this opportunity to use it. 

We're involved in special education, teacher inservice training, and 
we're hoping to set up a media and materials center for next year. We have 
a youth leadership involvement program and we hope to make the youth aware 
of the problems of Appalachia and how they might help in the ultimate solution 
of these problems. Next year we hope to help teachers develop curriculum 
along the humanitarian lines, multi-disciplinarian, multi-media approach. 

We have a vocational education project for l # r, 15-, lb* . and 17-year-old 
children who are absolutely not cutting the mustard in the academic classroom. 
We intervene in the totally academic proqram and bring them a more vocationally 
oriented curriculumi it's national prs-vocational experiences -- pre-welding, 
pre-electricity, for example. We help them explore the world of w^rk and 
hope they will stay in school and go on to the regular vocational-technical 
program. 

Just recently we were awarded a grant from the Appalachian Regional 
Cotttfnission through the fine assistance of Dr. Eugene Hoyt who is here today, 
and wo hope that this is really going to give great impetus to our program. 

It makas us a model regional education service center, and we hope we can wtrk 
very closely with the state department of education and the state division of 
planning and community affairs and . v .hat eventually we will assist in getting 
a network of these throughout the rural areas of Virginia. They would be 
of great benefit because rural counties just cannot afford all the types of 
educational services that they need. 



Question Session 

B. J. Dotson, president of the DILENOWISCO board and superintendent of 
Norton City Schools, concurred, "We believe that regionalism as far as educa- 
tion is concerned is the proper approach to some of the problems that are 
found in the rural counties of Virginia and, of course, the city of Norton. 

We feel like DILENOWISCO offers services that school systems would have diffi- 
culty providing for the students. We have worked very closely with Benny 
and his people at DILENOWISCO in developing curriculum, setting up special 
education programs, and ve're looking forward to the pre-vocational program 
just mentioned.” 



•Director, DILENOWISCO Educational Cooperative, Wise 
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"I agree heartily with what Mr, Dots on said," added Kanto, "that through 
the regional concept we can attempt and even accomplish things that our local 
school divisions themselves cannot. My concern is that when the day comes 
when federal funding is decreased or possibly eliminated will our local 
governing bodies assume the burden of at least a portion of these programs? 

Our tax resources certainly are not what we would like them to be, I feel 
that the program is ongoing and that much will be accomplished, but I rue 
the day when Uncle 3am says, ’You locally are going to have to foot 50 per- 
cent of the bill.* Where's the money going to come from?" 

"It seems to me, said Charles F. Starnes, coordinator of federal programs, 
Scott County, "that one of the most important tilings in this is the fact that 
DILENOWISCO is bringing new ideas and new people into our local educational 
agencies and making us think about things that we hadn't thought ^bout before. 
Practically all the people in Scott County have grown up there and their 
ancestors grew up there. We're accustomed to an old traditional type of 
thinking as far as our education is concerned. Through DILENOWISCO, we have 
been able to visit innovative projects and innovative schools and find out 
what other people are doing. 

"Vou remember," he continued, "when the tribes of northern Europe lived 
in mud huts, worshiped the moon, and painted themselves with blue mud? 

They didn't get out of that until they vent down to the southern part of 
Europe and found what these people were doing. They came back and began to 
build houses and do things like they had seen in other places. So if we get 
that benefit, I think it's as important as anything ve can get from DILENOWISCO," 

Community Colleges 

"1 think Virginia is well on its way to having co r «>munity colleges," 
said H. Eland Franklin, deputy director, Rural Affairs Study Commission. 

"it concerned a lot of peooie because they didn't want the sarre thing to 
happen that happened in some other states. Alabama, for example, started 
off with the community colleges designed for producing the two-year, terminhl- 
type skill and ended up preparing people for four-year colleges. They didn t 
train in skills and they found they had more people for four-year colleges 
than they had room for in the colleges, so they cut their throats at both ends. 

I think that the community college people in our state are aware of this and 
that Virginia has a good chance of maintaining this momentum and emphasis 
on the vocational aspects of the community college." 

Kanto explained that the community college which began in 1966 in 
Virgina was the outgrowth of the technical college system which originated 
in 1964. Believing that Virginia has learned from the mistakes of Other 
states, Kanto pointed out that approximately 6S percent of the students in 
Virginia's community colleges are in technical, terminal programs rather than 
in liberal arts# transfer programs which would enable them to go on to a 
four-year college. 
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A recent study by the department of education would have implications 
for the community colleges and technical education programs, according to 
Dr. Clear. He explained that in 1966 the governor sponsored a statewide 
conference on education in an attempt to identify some of the problems and 
seek solutions. Discovering that Virginia possibly had the lowest per- 
centage -- 27,1 percent -- of its college age youth enrolled in college 
created great concern. 

As a result, the department of education made a study of the educational 
and occupational aspirations of the 1967 seniors. The report was published 
and so impressed the college entrance examination board that it underwrote 
the cost of a detailed analysis of the study. Copies of this report can be 
obtained from the Virginia State Department of Education. 

Guaranteed Reading 

Harley T. Stallard, director of instruction, Wi9e County Schools, explained 
the guaranteed reading program that will begin in certain areas of Virginia 
this fall. 

"We are about to enter into a performance contract in seven school 
divisions. Educational Turnkey System of Washington, D. C., is acting as a 
broker between the contractor, state board, state department, and the local 
school divisions. There will be some 2,500 children involved? 500 of these 
are in our particular division where there will be 125 in each of four schools* 
At one school the grades involved are two, three, and four; in another, four 
through seven? and in the other two, grades eight and nine. The successful 
bidder or the company that becomes the contractor will take these 500 child- 
ren and on an individual basis will guarantee to raise their reading level 
as much as two years* These children are target Title I children who are 
behind or below grade level in their reading program*" 

The contractor will select the teacher to participate in the pilot project 
from a pool of three or four teachers in each school. Although she will 
remain an employee of the 'ocal school division, the teacher, in a sense, will 
become an employee of the contractor. 

In this arrangement , the testing program will be determined by the state 
department of education. There will be a pre-test and a post-test, and tests 
also will be given throughout the program. Thirty items will be chosen by the 
state department from among 150 submitted by the contractor for testing pur- 
poses. Tests will be administered through the project manager or the school 
board central office in each division. The teacher will not be responsible 
for scoring tests. 

"Two bids will be submitted by the contractor," continued Stallard. 

"One will be a performance bid of what he will do .... the other will be a 
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cost bid, and of course will be sealed. The contractor will tell the objective 
that he has in the program and what he expects to do with each child at each 
level. The contract price is limited to an average of $85 per student in the 
program. Greater success with the students will mean more money for the 
contractor . 

"The program contract will call for the period from October 19 through 
June 30, 1971, with the option of renewing for one more year. If at the end 
of the two-year period the program does prove successful, the contractor 
will turn over to each school division the entire program," concluded Stallard. 

Year-ftkound School 

A concept that is being explored in many school districts across the land 
is taking root in Virginia. This is the yeai-around school. With 50 percent 
of the pupils involved in seme type of summer program, there clearly was a 
need for a coordinated effort to bring these varied programs together. 

Virginia educators also felt there was a real need to look at a student's 
individual instructional program and perhaps set up the best program for each 
child. 

In December 1967, the state department conducted a survey of superinten- 
dents to ascertain their reaction to the continuous school year. The response 
was overwhelmingly in favor of exploring the possibility. 

"As a result," said Dr. Clear, "this past school year, we had two school 
divisions operating two schools on the basis of an effort to individualize 
instruction and put attendance on a 210-day school year. Both schools were 
elementary, K through six in one and K through seven in the other. The two 
schools that were chosen happen to be in areas where each school system could 
permit parents to enroll their children in the continuous program or a tradi- 
tional program, so they could exercise an option. We hope that in another 
month we will be able to share with other people a little more about this 
program. 

"There was a resolution introduced in the House this past legislative 
session which called for the state board to make a study of the year-around 
school situation," added Dr. Clear. "The resolution did not pass this time, 
but it has been my experience of observing the legislature that once brought 
up it doesn't go away. It probably will be back in the next session, and 
possibly it will even be back in the form of a bill." 



AEL staff resource people in the Virginia session were Mrs. Pam Brown, Early 
Childhood Education, and Dr. John Seyfarth, Educational Cooperative. 
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REPORT 



TENNESfEE STATUS 

Progress and Plans 



Mrs. Jean D. Smith* 



Linking investments to a meaningful plan is crucial in the development 
of an effective program. It is this emphasis on implementation, with the 
recognition of the interrelationship between planning arid administration, 
that was basic in the formulation of the "Tennessee Appalachian Development 
Plan." The plan wat structured to move toward a set of goals by a process 
that goes from problem and goal definition to program design and execution, 
to feedback and evaluation. To avoid becoming static, the plan is refined 
annually as broader knowledge, greater experience, and changing social and 
economic conditions may suggest. 

Tennessee embarked upon the planning for its Appalachian Region with 
two major goals (1) develop a permanent capacity for self-sustaining growth, 
and gain an employment base which can sustain our people at a level com- 
parable to the affluent nation of which it is a part; and, (2) constantly 
improve the relative position of the Tennessee Appalachian economy in the 
national economic system. 

Sub-state regional goals and objectives were established by the stated 
multi-county development districts, the avenue for local inputs into the 
state planning process. 

As a basic building block, uniform planning and development regions were 
delineated and so designated by executive order of the governor. These 
regions reflected reasonably coherent economic, social, and political multi- 
county units and their use was encouraged for all federal and state agencies 
engaged in planning Appalachian Tennessee's future development. 

Using the Tennessee Development District Act of 1965, as amended, these 
regions were organised into functioning development districts* Mayors and 
county judges or their representatives sit on the governing boards of the c e 
districts and local, state, and federal funds are used to employ professional 
staffs composed of planners, economists, public administrators, etc., to pro- 
vide regional planning and development services to member governments. Also, 
it is through these districts that the major link between the state i nd local 
governments exists in the Appalachian partnership arrangement. 



•Planner 111, Division of Regional Development, Tennessee Office of Urban and 
Federal Affairs, Nashville 
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Planning Geared Toward Five Areas 



Though varying in emphasis according to location, the overall thrust of 
the Program in Tennessee is directed to five nnjor areas: 

1. Build a development highway system to integrate the Appalachian 
economy with that of the nation by providing important new link- 
ages between Appalachia and the major centers outside the region; 

2. Concentrate investments in basic infrastructure in areas where 
there is a significant potential for future growth; 

3. Upgrade human resource development; 

4. Gain the maximum benefit from the region f s natural resources; 

5. Organize local development districts in order to pool scarce 
financial and technical resources to deal with regional problems 
in conjunction with the state and federal government. 

Since the Appalachian Program has been in operation in Tennessee# we 
have participated in 256 non-highway projects with an investment in Appala- 
chian dollars alone of over 26 million dollars* These Appalachian funds have 
helped stimulate approximately 50 million dollars in additional federal funds. 
The total of federal-state-local funds equals over 136 million dollars -- 
distributed as follows: 



Education Projects 43.3% 

Health Projects 27.7% 

Water and Sewer Projects 14.3% 

Land stabilization 7.1% 

Planning & Administration, which includes 

development district funding (302) 4.0% 

Recreation 1.2% 

Airports 1.1% 

Strip Mine 1.0% 

Community Centers .2% 

Housing .08% 



The significance of the program goes well beyond the impressive total of 
dollars invested in Appalachian Tennessee. Of great importance is the struc- 
ture of the Appalachian Regional Corrmi^sion which created a strong partner- 
ship between the states and the federal government in policy and program 
development. As a result Of the experience with this program, there seems 
to be a good possibility that new legislation will be forthcoming, creating 
a National Regional Development Program with eight to ten multi-state regional 
commissions similar to that of the Appalachian Regional Commission. 

Education in Appalachian Tennessee is probably the primary factor in the 
complex of problems besetting that area. The long history of economic under- 
development has resulted in a public school system inadequate to meet the 
needs of a developing economy. This inadequacy acts as an inhibitor on effort 
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to encourage an industrial and service economy, since the type of industry 
needed requires a skilled labor supply, or at least a trainable supply, in 
order to locate in the area. 

Inadequate Education a Basic Problem 

An under-educated public is not willing to spend the money necessary 
to support a good public school system, and so the problem becomes self- 
perpetuating. It is most important, therefore, to attack this problem at 
the earliest possible stage in the educational process. This means that the 
counties and local school system must be encouraged and helped to upgrade the 
quality of education offered at the local level. 

Probably the two largest factors in improving the local school systems 
are size of school and teachers 1 salaries. 

Most Appalachian counties have school enrollments to support, at most 
one high school; and yet most of the counties have two, three or more high 
schools. These small enrollments are not sufficient to warrant a modern, 
varied education and mean that each school is duplicating the limited pro- 
gram offered in the other schools. In many cases there is not a large enough 
school population in the entire county to warrant a high school, and an 
adequate secondary system can be formed only by joining two or more county 
systems. 

Local efforts in education are often minimal, and in many cases, the 
state's contribution to teachers' salaries is the only contribution, the 
local systems making no addition to the minimum base. Only a small pro- 
portion of the secondary schools in Appalachian Tennessee are accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. While applica- 
tion for accreditation is voluntary, and some schools which are not accredited 
could, upon application, be accredited, the failure to apply, in itself, is 
an indication of a lack of local concern about the quality of schools. The 
Governor has begun the correction of this situation by requiring a more sub- 
stantial minimal local contribution. 

There are 78 school systems in the Appalachian portion of Tennessee with 
an average daily attendance in 1966-67 in grades 1-12 of 368,045 or 44.4 per- 
cent of the total enrollment in the state. Of these, 108,027 students were 
enrolled in grades 9-12. And, in an area where only some 40 percent of the 
high school graduates will continue in college, only 17.5 percent of those in 
grades 9-12 were enrolled in gainful vocational education courses in 1967. 
Further, of those enrolled in gainful vocational education courses, 53.4 per- 
cent were enrolled in vocational agriculture in an area where only about 
10 percent of the population was engaged in agriculture in 1960. 

The per pupil expenditure in the larger growth centers tends to be higher 
than the counties in which they are located. The smaller cities, on the other 
hand, spend less per pupil than the counties. In these cases, it is difficult 
to justify the existence of a separate school system. 
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Curricula Not Meeting Student Needs 



The rate of illiteracy for the Appalachian portion of Tennessee was 

15.8 percent in 1°50, as compared with 8.4 percent for the United States and 

14.8 for Tennessee, and the percent of 16 and 17 year olds riot enrolled in 
school was about 30 percent. The counties with the highest percentages of 

16 and 17 year olds not enrolled in school tend to be counties where the only 
vocational course taught is vocational agriculture. It seems apparent that 
the curriculum in these counties is not meeting the felt needs of the students; 
and the schools are, therefore, not able to hold the students. The state area 
vocational schools pull in some of these drop-outs for further training, but 
they cannot approach a solution of a problem of this scope. First, the area 
vocational schools do not primarily serve these drop-outs. Only 26 percent 
of the total enrollment in the area schools in 1968 had less than a high 
school education. Secondly, an unsatisfactory school experience does not 
encourage young people to seek further education. Clearly the problem must 
be met at a lower level with particular emphasis on vocational programs in 
the junior and senior high schools. 

The problems in education in Appalachian Tennessee require the following 
actions, primarily by the counties, with guidance and encouragement by the 
state: 

1. Greater per pupil expenditure 

2. Greater variety of vocational courses 

3. Better trained and higher paid teachers 

4. Fewer school districts. As I mentioned earlier, if the resources 
of most counties were concentrated in fewer elementary schools and 
one high school, all of the above requirements would be met to 
some extent, particularly the variety of vocational courses and 
the quality of teachers. 

Early Childhood Education Gaining Emphasis 

In addition to vocational education, there are certain other areas to 
which Tennessee and the Appalachian Regional Commission consider planning 
must be oriented. One of these is early childhood programs. 

In 1967 legislation was passed which provided that the kindergarten 
program in Tennessee should receive Education Department Minimum Foundation 
funds. Since that time the Education Department's Division of Early Child- 
hood Education has been involved in setting up as many kindergartens as 
funds allow. There are now 132 kindergartens operating with state funds. 

In addition there are 260 classes operating with Title I, ESEA funds and 12 
classes operating with Title III, ESEA funds, and the Headstart classes now 
administered by the Department of Education. 

In addition to the kindergarten programs operated by the Department of 
Education, the Department of Public Welfare administers programs for preschool 
children. As of March, 1970, there were about 400 licensed agencies in the 
Appalachian portion of Tennessee, serving some 13,600 children. 
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The Governor recently appointed a state level Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Child Development. This committee has the responsibility for 
formulating a state plan for child development. One of the products of this 
committee's work will be a statistical description of all programs dealing 
with preschool children. Since such information is not now available, this 
will be a most valuable contribution to planning in Appalachian Tennessee. 

This project will include a survey of existing programs and resources 
in the state, and th^ implementation of selected projects while the planning 
process continues . 

Quality of Educa t ion al Manpower Improving 

Another area of concern in Tennessee is educational manpower. The 
median estimated pupils per teacher in Appalachian Tennessee in 1968-69 was 
slightly below the median for the entire state and the median of the average 
annual teacher salaries was slightly higher than the state median. The 
teacher turnover in Appalachian Tennessee is about the same as in the state 
as a whole (14 percent teacher turnover. Fall, 1968, to Fall, 1969). 

The percent of 1968-69 teachers in Appalachian Tennessee with at least 
a Bachelor's Degree, however, is lower than in the entire state. The Appala- 
chian portion also had a lower proportion of teachers in 1968-69 with at 
least a Master's Degree. The median total current expenditures per pupil 
in average daily attendance was slightly higher in the Appalachian portion 
of Tennessee than in the state as a whole. Since this is higher than the 
median for 1966-67, much of Appalachian Tennessee is apparently making an 
effort to improve its public schools. 

These data, however, indicate that an effort needs to be made to upgrade 
the quality of teachers in the Appalachian counties. Some effort has been 
made in this direction. In 1968-69, all four of the projects approved by 
the Tennessee Department of Education for funding under the Education Pro- 
fessions Development Act were in Appalachian Tennessee. 

Regional Education Service Agencies Gaining Importance 

One area of development which Tennessee considers of great importance in 
the future of education is that of regional education service agencies. The 
Tennessee Legislative Council Committee conducted a study on Joint Operations 
by Local Public School Systems . The purpose of the study, as directed by the 
General Assembly of Tennessee, was to study and bring findings on the follow- 
ing topics: 

1. Legislation needed to enable two oi more school systems to join 
together to provide a service or services which are now or m^y 
later be desired. 

2. Legislation needed to enable school systems to provide . )r ownership 
management and financing of such joint activities. 
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3. Legislation needed to enable two or more counties and/or cities or 
special school districts to consolidate all their services, lia- 
bilities, assets, personnel and financial support into one school 
district . 

As a result of this study the 86th General Assembly of Tennessee passed 
the Educational Cooperation Act, permitting local governmental units and 
boards of education to cooperate in order to establish and operate joint 
educational facilities and services. 

There are at present two groups of school systems in Appalachian Tenn- 
essee engaged in joint educational projects. One of these is a comprehensive 
high school to be jointly operated by Bledsoe and Sequatchie counties in the 
Southeast Tennessee Region. Appalachian funds will be used to assist in the 
construction of the vocational portion of the school. 

The second cooperative effort is in the East Tennessee Region, and is 
comprised of seven school districts in Roane, Anderson and Morgan Counties. 
This organization, the Appalachian Educational Cooperative, began its opera- 
tion with a grant under the Highway Safety Act for driver education. Later 
the Cooperative received a grant under the Education Professions Development 
Act for the training of professional and paraprofessional personnel. 

A third regional agency is now organizing in the East Tennessee Region, 
composed of Claiborne, Grainger and Union Counties, and a fourth agency is 
entering the preliminary stages of formation in Blount, Loudon and Monroe 
Counties . 

With the enabling legislation now in effect, and with increasing interest 
among Appalachian school systems in such cooperative efforts, the Appalachian 
funds available for regional education agencies can be most appropriately 
utilized. 

The Office of Urban and Federal Affairs plans to make available to these 
organizations Appalachian funds for long-range planning. Such funds will 
assist these agencies in determining the needs and setting the long-range 
goals toward which they should strive. 

In addition, the Upper Cumberland Development District, with Appalachian 
funds, will employ an education planner, who will work with education per- 
sonnel to design a plan of education cooperatives in the district. 

These are the kinds of activities and programs with which we are con- 
cerned in planning for educational investments in Tennessee. There is a 
great deal of progressive thought among educators in Appalachian Tennessee. 

Our role is to encourage and assist them ?n their efforts to put this thought 
into action. 
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DISCUSSION 



Discussion Leader - Dr. Homer Mincy, Superintendent, Oak Ridge City System 
Presentation by Pr> Nofflet William s* 

It is a real pleasure for me to be here with you to share some ideas on 
the role of the education planner. Last night the Executive Director of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission outlined the development of 63 planning units 
in Appalachia. This morning Mrs. Smith outlined the establishment of eight 
planning development districts in the State of Tennessee. Four of these 
development districts are in Appalachia. One of these, the Upper Cumberland 
Development District, is moving toward the employment of an education planner 
in the development of a Regional Education Service Agency as a part of the 
total development effort of the 14-county area. This development district 
includes 15 school districts, one special high school, three area vocational 
technical schools, one institution of higher education, two Model Cities 
projects and three Community Action agencies {only one of the Community 
Action agencies is located entirely inside the Upper Cumberland Development 
District) . 

On the map outlining the district the red x's represent the three area 
vocational technical schools, with one area vocational technical school located 
adjacent to this development district and since it is so close it must be 
considered in the planning. The blue lines represent the Model Cities pro- 
jects located inside the development district and the large X over the small 
Model Cities project indicates the location of Tennessee Tech. So you can 
see we are not just talking about coordinating the efforts of local school 
districts . 

If we do a good job with our planning we are also talking about working 
with these other agencies. Thus, the problem is how do we provide compre- 
hensive educational planning for a district containing these diverse educa- 
tional institjtions and agencies. The Upper Cumberland Development District 
is characterized by a limited tax base, rural opposition to taxation, lack 
of long range educational planning, a shortage of qualified educational per- 
sonnel, the absence of strong educational leadership and the low educational 
horizons of many of the district citizens. Education for disadvantaged 
children is especially hampered by the community and the family environment 
which is characterized by substandard housing, low family income, limited 
services, inadequate transportation, a repressive intellectual atmosphere 
and low self concepts of local residents. 



♦Director of Institutional Resources, Tennessee Technological University, 
Cookeville 
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The 1970 population estimates indicate 190,000 residents in the district. 
The 1968 effective per capita income was §1,644, 57 percent of the nation's 
per capita income. An estimated 40 percent of the district households 
received less than $3,000 annual income compared to a national figure of 
19 percent. Five of the counties in the district were among the 100 most 
economically deprived rural counties in the United States. 

School programs in the Upper Cumberland Development District reflect the 
socio-economic handicaps of the region. You are familiar, through ycur own 
experience, with this pattern of educational deprivation. Cooperation between 
Upper Cumberland Development District school systems is not new. They nave 
worked together to develop in-service education programs and area-wide testing 
programs, a Title III ESEA project and a Career Opportunity program. Geo- 
graphic boundaries of these projects have never coincided with the present 
boundary lines in the development district. Almost invariably some counties 
in the present development district have been excluded while counties outside 
the district have been included. 



This transparency shows a Title III project outlined in red. Notice that 
it goes well outside the present boundary. A Title III project in the plan- 
ning stage, outlined in blue, leaves out a couple of counties in the district 
and a Career Opportunities project in three counties is outlined in black. 

Thus you can see from this illustration that one of our first efforts must be 
to orient the people inside the district to planning within the district 
boundary . 



The primary objective of this project is to provide for an educational 
planner and staff for the Upper Cumberland Development District. This planner 
will work with the educational personnel of the various educational agencies 
in the district to develop immediate impact programs as well as devise long 
range plans for improving the overall quality of education. The ultimate goal 
would be to develop an educational cooperative which would bring school dis- 
tricts and agencies with common educational problems together in an attempt 
to find solutions and improve long range educational planning to assist the 
local citizens and educational agencies to meet specific objectives: to pro- 
mote the development of early childhood education on a district-wide basis; 
to assist in developing programs that will improve and expand the quality 
and quantity of the schools 1 curricula, including reading, mathematical com- 
putations, occupational information, and vocational education, driver educa- 
tion, etc.; to provide leadership in planning training programs to improve the 
quality and quantity of teaching personnel in the district; to assist school 
systems within the district to secure and effectively utilize financial assis- 
tance from federal, state and local sources; to bring the expertise of consul- 
tants and the programs developed by the Appalachia Educational Laboratory and 
other educational laboratories to bear on the educational problems of the 
district; to coordinate long range educational planning with social and econo- 
mic planning and development within the district; to staff an advisory board 
for this planning effort. Initially the official staff of the educational 
planning unit will be composed of a full time director and secretary. Their 
efforts will be augmented by consultants employed to meet specific needs as 
programs are developed. Structuring an effective advisory committee is probably 
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the most important phase of the planning effort. This advisory committee 
shall consist of the superintendent or his designated representative from 
each school district in the Upper Cumberland Development District and a 
person designated by each of the following agencies: the two Mode]. Cities 
projects, the three Community Action agencies, Tennessee Tech and the three 
area vocational schools. Additional members will be selected from the fol- 
lowing categories: two successful adults who dropped out of high school, two 
high school age dropouts who are unemployed or under-employed, two area 
vocational technical school enrollees and two university enrollees. The 
advisory committee shall elect a chairman and a secretary to conduct quarterly 
meetings. The committee shall assist in formulating the procedures and policies 
necessary to guide the educational planner in meeting project objectives. 

Family educational programs cannot be developed in a vacuum. The complex 
problems of the development district force us to consider the need for coor- 
dination and cooperation among educational agencies. We also need to insure 
that education planning is coordinated with the social and economic planning 
and development on a district-wide basis. 

The educational planner will be attached to the main headquarters of the 
Upper Cumberland Development District and will be rubbing shoulders each day 
with professionals in areas such as health planning, economic planning, law 
enforcement planning, etc. Casting and coordinating this planning staff will 
be difficult. Many problems musv be faced but if it is successful and I 
believe it will be, children and )n turn, society will reap the benefits. 



Presentation by Dr. Wayne Myers* 

My comments will concern the role of the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
the development of this area and some discussion of what we've been working 
on recently. The TVA also believes in integrated resource development. 
Instead of highways we have a river system that we use to improve trans- 
portation. We also have a little electric power that seems to help the 
economy, but the biggest and best resource, the one that has been least 
tapped in the Tennessee Valley and the Appalachian area, is the people, the 
human resources. I think we are now seeing, through the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, local school districts, 
various state departments and other groups, that new strategies for develop- 
ment are available and ought to be employed more effectively. 

During the last year in Tennessee I had the privilege of working with 
four counties (Hancock, Claiborne, Grainger and Union) which were interested 
in obtaining the services and benefits to be derived by working together and 
yet desired to retain their local autonomy. These four school districts 
elected to form a cooperative. Most of the work and the leadership for this 



♦Division of Personnel,Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville 
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project has been carried by the three superintendents and the new director. 
These men have created a document that will receive recognition at the state 
level under recently passed legislation. We also have a contract for 
operation for the coming year. If these four counties can do it then any 
four can. Leaders in these counties were convinced of the value of this 
project and they involved the State Department of Education, East Tennessee 
State University, the University of Tennessee, TVA and many other groups. 

I want you to watch this cooperative because its going to be the best in the 
Appalachian Region in just a couple of years. 

Another program that is taking on a different focus is the Timberlake 
Educational Cooperative which encompasses Loudon, Blount and Monroe counties 
and four city school systems. These school systems face the problems related 
to involvement in a massive TVA project, a dam, the opening up of the river 
to navigation, a three-county industrial park which could probably match any- 
thing in the southeast. This is a program of total development of these 
three counties which is being considered as part of the Tellico Dam project 
and the Timberlake Model town project. 

You can imagine the problem this poses for school districts. These 
seven school districts have organized into a planning group for educational 
cooperatives to look at the kinds of things they might do jointly. One of 
their first determinations was that they did not need another school district 
for this new town of 50,000 population. In fact we need to get rid of some 
of those we have. The group will be conducting an educational charette which 
I think may be a planning process that could be very effective with educa- 
tional cooperatives. Rather than turning the planning over to professionals 
to make the decisions behind closed doors which could result in buildings that 
serve neither the community nor the schools well, this leadership group pro- 
poses to involve the local community in the planning of what kind of educa- 
tion should be designed for the new town and surrounding communities. I would 
anticipate that the plan that will come out of the chare ttes will have the 
consensus and commitment on the part of the people who will be involved. 

In another emerging cooperative venture we have the community of Oliver 
Springs situated on a three-county line. We see the situation of students 
who travel 20 miles to school just because they live on the wrong side of the 
street. The city itself is not large enough to operate a city school system. 
If the three counties would get together they could operate a very good school 
system. The three county school boards have authorized a study on this and 
I hope by next year when we come back here that I will have news of a new 
kind of school operated by a new kina of cooperative. 

We face these problems throughout Appalachia. It seems to me that we 
have always talked about trying to consolidate toward the county seat. If 
I could leave any single message with you I think it would be that maybe we 
ought to look to another alternative. It is sometimes easier to get people 
to merge with a community in another county than it is to get them to go to 
the county seat and this is an alternative we have never really explored. 
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In a similar situation we received a request to meet with a group on 
the southern border of Tennessee in Hamilton County, which is Chattanooga. 
Chattanooga is on che state line, however we have some people living in 
Hamilton County who are really in Georgia. There is no high school up 
there for them. We have two counties in Georgia on Lookout Mountain and they 
don't have a high school up there either. They had read about the Sequatchie 
school and wanted a similar school on the mountain. They've already got a 
building. Now, if you can't get counties to work together and overcome 
legislative barriers, how in the world are you going to provide means for 
two states to work cooperatively? 

I think there is another factor that we ought to consider. In an 
educational cooperative we are not talkiny about only the sharing of ser- 
vices. When the laboratory talks about educational cooperation they are 
referring to a new process of making education available. For the most 
part in Tennessee we have played it safe. We have touched the areas that 
no one really cared about such as driver education and vocational guidance. 
The real break for educational cooperatives in Tennessee will come when we 
can venture into the areas of English or history for example, and say lets 
take all the money we are spending in those areas now and try a different 
process using modern communications media, mobile facilities and see how 
much more mileage we can get. We seem to be a little bit chicken to attempt 
this as yet. I hope next year there won't be such timidity and we will have 
moved ahead in this area. 



Presentation by Mr. Robert Marlowe * 

It is a real pleasure to be able to talk with you briefly about the 
Tennessee Appalachia Educational Cooperative. Through the Tennessee 
Appalachia Educational Cooperative we serve three counties - seven school 
systems with a population of a little over 100,000, some 30,000 students 
and professional staff of about 1,500. 

As is true throughout Appalachia, there are a lot of contrasts. I 
suppose that in this area served by TAEC, we have more contrasts than average. 
For example, we have the TVA, Norris, AEC and Union Carbide in Oak Ridge. 

From this it ranges to the dilapidated, coal mining camps. The Tennessee 
Appalachia Cooperative started as a field activity of AEL with a branch 
office in Knoxville. From the beginning there was evidence of considerable 
concern and cooperation among the seven superintendents who worked together 
from 1967 until we became an actual cooperative about a year ago. We have 
a Board of Directors made up of superintendents, a representative from the 
University of Tennessee, State Department of Education and from AEL. We now 
have a staff of seven who work in planning and development activities, 
teacher training and psychological services and driver education. We strayed 
a little from the original field activities which emphasized vocational 



♦Director, EPDA Program, Tennessee Appalachia Educational Cooperative, Oak Ridge 
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education, media, communications and delivery systems. We have responded 
to available resources, available funding. However it is interesting to note 
that everything has focused quite nicely. We are still doing a good bit 
with the four main areas. Our first program was driver education funded 
on a 50-50 matching basis with the Highway Safety Commission. Significantly, 
this year upon the expiration of the three year grant the local school sys- 
tems have contributed the funds to the cooperative to continue operating 
the driver education program at the rate of abou 1 : $54 per student. In 
addition there have been significant contributions from the state department. 

I think this is real proof of the interest and willingness of local systems 
to carry through on an idea even though federal funds may not be available. 

We operated two projects last year under the Educational and Professional 
Development Act. These were carried out in coordination and cooperation with 
the University of Tennessee and the Tennessee Technological University. Last 
year we trained some 400 teachers and aides in areas such as simulation, 
administrative decision making, communications, field analysis, microfiche, 
role of teacher aides in the classroom. 

Perhaps we've done less with vocational education than we've done with 
other programs. We do however have three small vocational programs. One, we 
are still acting as field activity for the AEL VIEW program. We do have a 
small center in Roane County in office and stenographic practice. We also 
operate what we call our student exchange program. Under the student exchange 
concept, any student attending any one of the 13 high schools in the three- 
county area is eligible to go to any high school that has a professional course 
that he wants, providing there is space for him. Even on the small scale we 
were operating within last year from all the 13 schools there were some stu- 
dents from each school traveling to another school for some kind of training. 

We will continue this year with our Educational and Professional Develop- 
ment training for new teachers and new teacher aides. We will venture into 
another program we call the psychological services center. This is a program 
the superintendents have been interested in since the early days of field 
activity. They recognized the need to improve psychological services for 
children. We have four Ph.D interns who will be working witli us this year to 
provide comprehensive psychological services to students. At the same time 
they will fulfill state requirements necessary to become licensed school psy- 
chologists. We are doing this, again as in most of the programs, with money 
contributed by each of the systems, with contributions from the University of 
Tennessee, with money from the State Department of Education, supplemented by 
a small federal grant for educational and professional development. Four kinds 
of money are going into the program. It's not really that big, but this coop- 
eration demonstrates positive evidence that this is what cooperatives are all 
about . 

We are also aware of the need to rethink, perhaps replan and take a new 
look at the area of vocational education. With industrial and private sup- 
port we see a real opportunity to move out of the fairly restricted kinds of 
traditional vocational programs and see greater cooperation with many of the 
other agencies and industries interested in vocational training. 
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Another interest we are developing is in the area of data processing 
and computer testing and programming. We don't necessarily look upon this 
as a way of saving money but rather as a way to provide improved services 
and release teachers and administrators who can then concern themselves 
more with actual instruction. 

Also, we have had on the drawing board for some time a very ambitious 
television delivery system called the quasi-laser link system which is 
supposed to do everything, and more, than any television system now avail- 
able. The system could eventually provide the means to program on a 24 
hour basis through some 32 different channels into every school in the three- 
county area. 

Another concept we've been looking at in cooperation with some repre- 
sentatives of business and industry and concerned citizens is an environ- 
mental studies center which would really give us the opportunity to take 
the kids out of the classroom and lend relevance to the instruction they 
have been receiving. 



Presentation by Mr. Illard Hunter* 

Please glance at the brochure that has been distributed. The front 
page gives you a quick view of what the Sequatchie Valley Comprehensive 
Education Center envisions. Consider for a moment two small county school 
districts located geographically, socially and economically in the poverty 
area of Tennessee. Total professional population within the counties would 
be about five percent and most of whom are educators. Only one highway 
serves the Sequatchie Valley area? three-fifths of the residents are moun- 
taineers, not valley people. There is a distinct unemployment rate result- 
ing from lack of training and lack of opportunities to develop useful 
skills. Then think in terms of a rather metropolitan area, Chattanooga, 

20 miles av :y. There the average daily attendance expenditure per child is 
increased by $100 annually and the teacher's average annual salary would be 
some $2000 more. I think you could begin to understand the problems that 
faced these two small rural counties in Tennessee in trying to meet the 
educational needs of boys and girls. 

Surprisingly the idea for a comprehensive school did not develop from 
professional staff. It emerged from a study conducted in 1961 by the 
Sequatchie Valley Development Association. This association was the out- 
growth of community development efforts initiated by TVA staff who worked 
with local people who were seeking ways to attract industry to the area. 

One of the first things the association found was that they were going to 
have to improve the educational opportunities not only for boys and girls 
grades one through twelve, but also for adults. 



♦Director, Sequatchie-Bledsoe Comprehensive High School, Dunlap 
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From this group of interested citizens working with the school districts 
and with professional staff, the Appalachian Regional Commission, the Tennessee 
Office of Urban and Federal Affairs and the State Department of Education 
became involved. The two boards of education in Sequatchie and Bledsoe counties, 
with technical help from the State Department of Education, u. S. Office of 
Education and TVA , proposed to consolidate their two high schools into a single 
comprehensive educational center that would offer a variety of quality instruc- 
tion for both high school students and adults which neither of the counties 
can now afford. 

At the same time the boards of education proposed to upgrade the quality 
of education in the existing elementary schools and improve basic education 
and vocational and technical training opportunities for adults. Through the 
efforts of the Tennessee Valley Authority money was supplied for an enrichment 
program. Twenty-six activities are presently being explored with 16 scheduled 
to be implemented immediately. Some will require longer range planning. 

The local control and the administration and operation of the Sequatchie Valley 
school will still be tied to the local boards of education? the two county 
school boards will continue to elect and emphasize the same degree of juris- 
diction they have in the past. The only difference is the establishment of a 
board of control that will govern the Sequatchie Valley school, the nine through 
12 program. The board has been established jointly by the two school boards, 
the State Department of Education and the State Attorney General. 

We are in the process of site selection, employing an architect, develop- 
ing the curriculum and hiring personnel. Projected date for completion of the 
first phase which will be a vocational complex is 1972. We would hope that by 
this time there might be some permissive legislation in the State of Tennessee 
that would establish incentive capital outlay funds for such endeavors as the 
cooperative programs, not only in the field of education but also in health, 
welfare and other governmental programs. The federal agencies participating 
in the planning and developing of the program have no control other than that 
of auditing and providing technical assistance . The total cost of the program 
as presently envisioned would be about $2.4 million. We are now funded for 
a vocational complex in the amount of $1.5 million. 

We feel that the region to be served by the Sequatchie Valley School is 
similar to many other rural areas in Appalachia and throughout the nation. 

Our particular proposal can take on national significance by demonstrating 
the key role which improved educational opportunity can play in the economic 
development of depressed rural areas. It can also attest to the value of 
multi -county support for a single educational center and serve to demonstrate 
the means by which state, federal and local funds can be used to overcome the 
initial impact of substantially increased local school expenditures and methods 
to overcome the multitude of 'Legal organizational and financial problems 
relating to consolidation u£ county services. With real dedication on the 
part of local people, this can be accomplished. 

The AEL resource people for the Tennessee state discussion were Dr. Marie 
Snider, Early Childhood Education; Dr. Kayes Wilcox, Educational Cooperative; 
and Mr. James Cooke, Vocational Guidance. 
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KENTUCKY STATUS REPORT 
Progress and Plans 



Mr. James L. Davis* 



Last night Ralph Widner said "We've got ro learn to sing together , 11 and 
as I listened to the two previous speakers , and also as to what Mr. Widner 
said last night, I think we're actually singing together and just not realizing 
it. When you hear this status report from Kentucky, it will sound very 
similar to what Mr. Widner and the two previous speakers have said. 

Kentucky is very similar to your own home states, I am sure, in that it 
is composed of several geographic areas differing in terrain, economy, phy- 
sical and social features. Naturally, in each of these areas there exist 
numerous problems related to the different social and physical characteristics. 
The promotion of the social and economic growth of these varying areas demands 
a management vehicle to coordinate the proper utilization of resources from 
federal and state agencies, private groups and institutions. 

Program Development Office to Coord i nate Planning 

To serve as this management vehicle, the Kentucky Program Development 
Office was created by executive order in June, 1968, as the official state 
planning office with the mandate to establish a coordinated, state-wide plan- 
ning and implementation system which would place the development emphasis on 
a local and regional level, at the grass roots. It brought together, within 
a single office those units and programs of state government concerned with 
planning and the planned development of the Commonwealth. It brought together 
the Area Development office, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Office of 
Urban Affairs. All of these units were formerly attached to the Governor's 
office. The Division of Community Planning and Development was transferred 
from the Commerce Department and the Kentucky Outdoor Recreation Program was 
shifted from the Finance Department. On June 18, 1970 by virtue of the action 
taken by the 1970 General Assembly, the Kentucky Program Development Office 
became a statutory function of the Executive Department. This new office 
serves as the central planning agency and the federal-state relations coordi- 
nator for the Chief Executive. Serving as the state planning office, this 
agency coordinates policies, procedures and actions of the state planning 
committee. The state planning committee consists of the Governor as the 



*Educational Specialist, Program Development Office, Kentucky State Department 
of Education, Frankfort 
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chairman and the administrator of the Kentucky Program Development Office as 
the secretary. Those members of the Governor's cabinet who are concerned 
with the functional areas of government comprise the membership. 

The state planning process involves the integration of all present and 
potential service capabili ties into an orderly system of priorities designed 
to produce the best possible allocation of state resources to meet the short 
and long range needs of the Commonwealth. It also involves providing for the 
implementation of the priorities through the coordinated interaction of 
state and local agencies and private initiative. 

lo serve the local and regional levels, two major functions of the office 
are to coordinate the state technical assistance available to the local levels 
and to help channel to the local level appropriate federal and state grants 
available for their use. in the calendar year of 1968 the state planning 
office helped charnel over $93 million dollars in federal funds to counties 
throughout the state. In 1969 we improved our batting average a little bit 
by channeling $109 million into Kentucky counties and we are predicting that 
within the next two years we will channel over $300 million into the counties 
of Kentucky. 

Kentucky Divided into 15 Development Districts 

Through the Kentucky Program Development office, the state has been divided 
into 15 area development districts. Each consists of from 5 to 17 counties 
with similar geographic, economic and social characteristics. The area 
development district concept allows local government to fulfill its leadership 
role with added strength and unity through a concentration of available 
resources and investments. The district boards deal with local, state, 
federal and private agencies as the official body in charge of planning end 
developing their multi-county region through cooperation with the cities and 
counties of that region. In dealing with local governments, these regions 
are accepted by state agencies as the planning and development units for 
Kentucky. How, the complete planning network has not been fully operation- 
alised. Twelve *>f these 15 districts are in operation* the other three are 
in some phase of development and we anticipate that within this year the 
entire state planning network will be in operation. 

As the official state clearing house for Kentucky, pursuant to the 
Bureau of the Budget circular A-95, which implements the Inter-Governmental 
Cooperation Act of 1968 through the Program Development Office, Kentucky was 
the first state to activate a project review and notification system. Under 
this system the state planning office (1) receives notification of the intended 
applications of ?.oca\ applicants ,2) determines state or regional interest 
(3) arranges conferences between the applicant and the appropriate agencies 
to identify and resolve issues or conflicts ( 4 ) prepares comments to accompany 
the final application (5) notifies interested parties of the application's 
disposition. Each area development district operates as an official regional 
clearing house and performs similar functions to those 1 have just explained. 
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Hulti-County Health Project Successful 



An example of the federal payoff possible from the state planning and 
program design on a multi-county basis is the southeast Kentucky health 
demonstration project. Hr. Widner mentioned this to you last night. This 
activity, funded by a $12.8 million dollar grant from the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, has resulted in a $17 million dollar comprehensive program with 
$28 million dollar potential. This is for the delivery of health services 
for the first time to over 432,000 Kentuckians. Until the Kentucky Program 
Development Office and the Comprehensive Health Planning Council were 
established, it was just not possible to coordinate the many available pro- 
grams to serve the common purpose of providing for the health of widely dis- 
persed residents of this particular area. 

The state planning office was instrumental in establishing the Compre- 
hensive Health Planning Commission and the Human Resource and Coordinating 
Commission. Each provides for a formal structure of communication among all 
state agencies concerned with the given functional area. As a result, more 
coordinated technical assistance is made available to local levels and the 
internal operation of state government is becoming more efficient. The 
effectiveness of these two commissions, the Health Planning Commission and 
the Human Resource and Coordinating Commission, has reinforced the Kentucky 
Program Development Office awareness of the desirability for similar coor- 
dination commissions for transportation, physical resources and education. 

The establishment of these commissions and the efforts of the state 
planning office led to the establishment of a Program Planning, Communication 
and Coordination System — known as the P2C2 program. This represents a 
benchmark in the Kentucky Program Development Office goal to facilitate 
optimum coordination of all state technical assistance available to the local 
government. The P2C2 system will enhance the formalized communication of 
state agencies through the contnission structure by providing precise pro- 
cedures of transmitting information among state agencies. 

Time does not permit a detailed discussion of all the service-oriented 
accomplishments of our state planning network, however it should be mentioned 
that important work is being performed in comprehensive health planning, 
mental health, hospital management, Appalachian highway extensions, crime 
management, vocational education, manpower development, tax revenue and 
analysis, and planning information systems. Much of the credit for these 
accomplishments goes to the successful implementation of the multi-county coop- 
erative effort which gives the local areas a direct communication line to the 
state government and the technical assistance available to them there. 

Vocational School Network Established 



A major multi-county cooperative effort is in the field of vocational 
education training. In 1965 in Kentucky there were 91,000 students in voca- 
tional training. That same year the Commonwealth of Kentucky adopted a five 
year plan for the development and construction of vocational schools through- 
out the state. These schools are located within 25 miles of all the students 
in the eastern portion of the state and within 30 miles of all students in the 
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western portion of the state. This arrangement offers all students the 
opportunity to learn a skill or trade which is immediately saleable on the 
job ma.'.'ket. This provides both the employer and the employee with a com- 
modity so necessary to the economic growth of our state -- a good income for 
the employee and a skilled craftsman for the employer. 

Kentuckians have found the vocational school serving the multi-county 
population to be the most economical and feasible way to provide skilled 
training. The state has in excess of 190 school districts and there just 
isn't enough money to physically locate a vocational school with a quality 
program in each one of these school districts. However, through our multi- 
count.y set-up we can make this quality program and skilled training available 
to our students. 

During the 1969 and 1970 school year 13 area vocational schools and 3b 
extension centers were in operation serving in excess of 120,000 secondary 
and adult students. This represents a 70 percent increase over the figures 
I gave you for 1965. Even though the five year plan is completed and thousands 
of individuals are receiving mvch needed training, the number of requests for 
training is rapidly outgrowing our facilities. In one vocational school alone 
there is a waiting list of 400 applications, people who want specialized 
training and we just don't have the room for them. Therefore, we must expand 
our present capabilities to meet the demands of our citizens. 

Training Designed to Meet Industry Demands 

He, in Kentucky, are also conscious of other than the normal demands 
placed upon vocational schools. For instance, this year, in an attempt to 
fill the tremendous void of skilled miners and to h *lp fulfill the require- 
ments of the hew Mine and Safety Act of 1969, we have submitted for approval 
a proposal for a mine training vocational school to be located in the eastern 
Kentucky coal mining region. This particular school will provide skilled 
training to present and future employees in the mining industry. 

Another multi-county project receiving accolades is our Kentucky Infant 
and Preschool Program Planning project. I'll refer to this as KIPPP from 
now on. This project is being conducted in two of our multi-county districts. 
Each district is composed of 8 counties. This program is a planning project 
sponsored by the State Human Resources Coordinating Commission and is the 
state model for childhood development programs. The primary objective for 
our KIPPP program is to provide program assistance to the communities in 
the multi-county development districts in the development and initiation of 
new programs and the strengthening and expansion of existing programs for 
infants, young children and their families. 

KIPPP Projects Tailored to community Needs 

To effectively develop these programs high quality state services, well 
coordinated at the stato and local levels, are needed. But one program model 
would not suit every community's needs. Therefore, a series of alternative 
wodels are needed so that local communities may develop a program which meets 
their individual requirements and priorities. To achieve this objective a 
broad plan of operation was developed and a series of activities was initiated. 
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First, an inter-agency committee composed of state agencies concerned with 
childhood development, was created. The primary task of this committee was 
the development of a catalog of individual program components necessary for 
any childhood development program. 

This plan will maximize the effectiveness of existing resources; it will 
pinpoint needs and priorities and it will assure the essential inter-depart- 
mental cooperation. Materials and information about early childhood programs 
currently in operation in Kentucky, and throughout the country were cataloged. 

Then this information was compiled and presented to local communities to 
acquaint them with a range of alternatives in determining their own program. 

An integral part of the plan involves the development of local planning com- 
mittees and the development of programs which will be sponsored by the multi- 
county development districts. 

The multi-county development district is the official planning body with 
the KIPPP Community Planning Organization providing the program input for 
their particular locality. This summer the local planning bodies will become 
engaged in the development of proposals for grant funding through the multi- 
county development districts. Technical aid will be available from the state 
planning office. By the er.d of this year we should see the phasing out of 
the planning and funding process and the beginning phases of the operationalized 
programs down at the community level - programs that the people want. 

Local Residents Provide Leadership 

1 mention these two particular programs to you because we feel that they 
are among our most successful. Many states have borrowed our ideas for these 
programs and have altered them to meet their own situations. Now, as you can 
see, through the year many improvements in social and economic conditions have 
taken place in Kentucky. But this is just a start. We've still got a long 
way to go but there is no doubt in my mind that these improvements have resulted 
from the planned use of the leadership, the technical ability and the financial 
resources of our three levels of government. The local people will give you 
the leadership; the technical assistance is located at the state level because 
there's where it can be afforded; and then the federal government controls 
most of the money. When you put these three components together, you've got 
to come up with a winner - if you put them together properly. 

Kenti?'°-y has led the way in implementing the multi-county cooperative effort. 
This is a new concept and we're proud of our accomplishments. We are certainly 
willing to share our experiences, both good and bad, with those who are interested 
in the hope that, through sharing knowledge, we can learn and serve our country 
in the best manner possible. 
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K E N T U CK Y 



STATE 



DISCUSS ION 



Discussion Leader - Dr. D. E. Elswick, Director, Educational Research 

Kentucky State Department of Education 



Presentation by Dr. Arthur Cottrell * 

We are a Title III ESEA program in the State of Kentucky operated through- 
out the entire state. For the past year we have worked primarily to try to 
create a statewide awareness of and interest in the need for planning. Central 
to this effort was the development of four slide tape presentations; "Planning 
for the Future," "Temporary Society," "Goal Setting" and "The Planning Process." 

These four presentations have two central themes. The first is primarily 
that change, which we have all had to deal with in our lives, is now accelerated 
and it is becoming increasingly important that we learn to adapt to this change. 
When I say adapt to change, I mean that as far as our technical training is 
concerned, as far as our preparation in education is concerned, both profes- 
sionally and psychologically, we must learn to live with this rapidity of 
change that we see going on across the nation. 

The other major theme emphasises that for us to do an effective job of 
planning in education, in order to know what we are doing, we must set some 
goals and objectives and then develop the plan to show us how to get there. 

That is the first order of business in a systems approach to planring. 

The presentation that we will show today is entitled "The Temporary 
Society." The first one I mentioned, "Planning for the Future" was designed 
primarily for lay audiences. This one is more for educators. We are showing 
these programs throughout the State of Kentucky to superintendents, parti- 
cularly in ESEA Title III regions, to PTA's, to civic groups, and boards of 
education, to try to stimulate an awareness of and interest in the need for 
educational planning - planning that is different from the fragmentary type 
of planning we have been doing in the past. I think the time has come for 
us to take a more systematic approach to what we do* We need to be account- 
able, not accountable fiscally, but accountable programmatically - accountable 
to the students we turn out from our schools. 



♦Kentucky Innovative Development Centers, Frankfort 
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introduction to the slide tape presentation ; "Someone has called the age we 
are living in the Temporary Society. By this it is not meant that we are 
going to blow ourselves off the face of the globe, although such is possible. 
Rather it is considered a temporary society because it is undergoing rapid 
change. Every age to some degree has had to go through change, our genera- 
tion, and even more so those that follow, are asked to cope with accelerated 
change ..." 

Presentation by Dr. D. E. Elswick * 

This slide-tape presentation sets the stage for discussion of planning 
and change in education in the 70' s. If we plan for anything less than a 
decade, our planning, at least our long range planning, will probably not 
produce the greatest benefits possible. We need all kinds of planning - 
intermediate range and short term also, but what we are getting now in our 
school systems is short term planning because, in Kentucky, we have always 
planned on a two-year basis. Now we feel that the minimum time that a 
program should be planned for would be four years and we're saying that we 
ought to be able to conceive right now the desired program of education for 
a 10 year span. 

At this point I would like to cover what we are doing at the state level 
and what we are doing at the local level. I think we need co know what pro- 
grams are under way, what programs are planned and what w <* envision over a 
longer period. We are talking about comprehensive, long range planning in the 
Department of Education. We are committed to it. We have grant funds. We 
have a two-year budget approved. 

We expect to launch this program at a meeting on July 30-31 in Louisville 
at a total exposure session, designed to reach all population groups. Repre- 
sentatives from citizen groups will attend this meeting, there will be non- 
public school personnel and public school people. We have recognized that 
we cannot improve education by channeling it in one single direction or 
through the efforts of one group. We must have public support. We are 
moving into a new era of accountability in education. We've got to say what 
we will do with the people's money. We welcome the opportunity. 

This planning unit that we are launching will involve three basic pro- 
grams that relate to and will produce, we hope, accountability in education. 

We are talking about linking planning units, a research and development unit 
and an evaluation unit. One must support the other. Without good research 
and development we do not know where we are going. Without adequate planning 
we don't realize any benefits of our research and development. 

1 feel we have many areas of concern which are important; the major con- 
sideration of educators and the public should be relevancy in education. We 
have long been "efficiency eroerts" as Dr. Cottrell said. We went through a 
period of effectiveness in education. It i9 a great goal. But the main 
question after all these years is - has our education been relevant? Are we 
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giving young people the kinds of education they need? We decided to go back 
to the grass roots and ask this critical question: what are the greatest needs 
of Kentucky's learners? We asked 7000 residents this question within the last 
six months. We had a statewide canvass of three major population groups - 
public school people , non-public school people and citizens-at-large . They 
challenged our thinking, in fact they refuted many of our beliefs. This 
resulted in a Kentucky educational needs assessment. What do these citizens 
say is the greatest educational need in Kentucky? in Appalachia? "Learning 
skills.” You and I have been giving emphasis to learning basic knowledge. 

The respondents to our survey indicate learning basic knowledge was fifth on 
their lists. Where did they put vocational education? Number two. And we 
have excellent cross correlation among these groups. 

So we feel that we are well started on the road to providing the kinds 
of education you want to see in the schools of Kentucky. And, as most of you 
know, that is the reason we say in the decade of the 70' s we must work toward 
planning and changing education. Why put planning first? Because change 
without planning has never produced any good results. 

Hopefully a goal oriented type of education will result. Next year all 
federal monies, all federal programs must be converted over to performance 
goals and objectives. We call it management by objective because we must 
know the specific objectives of each program and we think it's good for the 
federal programs. It's good for state programs. Ke are going to set up 
performance goals and objectives for both programs. 

We've identified a good base of 110 learner's needs in iO general areas. 
Now we need institutional goals and objectives. We need instructional goals 
and objectives. And in the end we must be able to account for the money we 

will spend. We do not expect to go to the 1972 legislature or any other 

legislature unless we can show in greater specificity what the public school 
dollar will buy. We have not done very veil. Neither has our education been 
very efficient or effective. 

We must become familiar with the terms accountability, management by 
objective, input measured against output. We are caught up in the scientific 

approach to education and I for one am willing to live with it. I think it 

has value for designing programs appropriate to our rapidly changing society - 
the temporary society. 



The resource staff from AEL were Dr. James Kincheloe, Educational Coop- 
erative! Hr. Kemp Winfree, Vocational Guidance; and Hrs. Patricia Hughes, 
Early Childhood Education. 
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WEST 



REPORT 



VIRGINIA STATUS 
Progress and Plans 

Robert- B. Crawford* 



As a prelude, I think it's only fair that we very quickly look back for 
a few years and then view the current total picture. I'd like to finish with 
more det&il on a couple of specific programs. At the turn of the century 
there were practically no automobiles. Now we have nearly 80 million vehicles 
along endless belts of asphalt and concrete. Telephones were rare in 1900. 

Now there's one for every two persons in the country. Our two coasts, which 
in 1900 were separated by nearly a week of hard travel, ate now less than four 
hours apart, since the turn of the century our gross national product has 
tripled. The average work week has decreased from some 60 to about 40 hours 
and the number of federal government workers has increased tenfold. 

The overwhelming fact of the future, to establish a base for comments 
that I’m going to make, is world population, which by the year 2000, is 
expected to double today's population. Clearly, population trends are a 
major factor in all planning efforts. The Census Bureau estimates that the 
United States 1975 population will number 224 million, the total will reach 
265 million by 1985 and by the year 2000, we will have about 325 million 
people in this country. In other words, by 198 r there will be over 64 million 
more Americans than we have now. 

Young Population Influences Planning 

Another fact important to planning relates to the increasingly younger 
population. Young people will make up the greatest segment of the United 
States population growth during the next two decades. Some 82 percent of the 
population increase between 1965 and 1975, is among persons under age 35. 

Ours is becoming a young population) in just a few years half of our total 
population will be under age 26. 

Those of you who now hold leading positions in education, in government, 
in business, must remember that those who will take over these positions 
during the next 25 years are today members of this younger generation. This 
generation has known only good times, with plenty of job opportunities and 
steadily climbing personal income in an era of unprecedented affluence, 
economic growth and materialism. One of every two persons in this country 
has been born since the start of World War II. Almost one out of three 
people has been horn since the start of the Korean conflict. 



•Acting Director, Governor's Office of Federal-State Relations, Charleston 
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Federal Aid Permeates Life 



Now with that as background, let's get into another facet of my comments. 
Are you for or opposed to federal aid? I think most of you would say "we're 
for it." We want the aid - we don't want the control. Yet I'm amazed at 
some of the letters we receive in the Governor's office that indicate some 
people don't want federal aid. I ran across a letter written to a U. S. 
Senator several years ago (1968) and published in the U . S. News and World 
Report . Let me just quickly read it to you. "A Senator's Story of Federal 
Help" illustrates how much a part of American life government assistance has 
become and how unaware people are of the benefits they receive. These are 
some comments that were published in an Ohio Senator's newsletter to his 
constituents: 

A young man lived with his parents in a low cost public housing 
development in Hamilton County, Ohio. He attended public school, 
rode the free school bus and enjoyed the free school lunch pro- 
gram. Following graduation from high school he entered the Army 
and upon discharge kept his National Service Life Insurance. He 
then enrolled in an Ohio University, Regularly receiving his 
G. I. check. Upon graduation he married a public health nurse, 
bought a farm in southern Ohio with an FHA loan. Going into the 
feed and hardware business, in addition to fanning, he secured 
help from the Small Business Administration when his business 
faltered. His first baby was born in the county hospital, which 
was built, in part, with Hill-Burton funds. Then he put part of 
his land under the Eisenhower Soil Bank program and used the pay- 
ments for not growing crops to help pay his debts. His parents, 
who were elderly by now, were living comfortably in the smaller 
of his two farm homes, using their Social Security and old age 
assistance checks. Medicare covers most of their doctor and 
hospital bills. Lacking electricity at first, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration supplied the lines a loan from the Far- 
mers' Home Administration helped clear his farmland. That 
agency suggested building a pond and the government stocked it 
with fish. The government guaranteed him a sale for his farm 
products. The county public library delivered books to his door. 

He, of course, banked his money in an institution which a federal 
agency had insured. As the community grew he signed a petition 
seeking federal assistance in developing an industrial project 
to help the economy of his area. About that time he purchased a 
business and real estate at the county seat, aided by an FHA loan. 

His children in college received financial assistance from the 
federal government, his son, under the National Defense Student 
Loan program and his daughter under the Nurse Training Act. Both 
lived in dormitories and studied in classrooms which were built, 
in part, with federal funds. A little later, it was rumored that 
this fellow had joined a cell of the John Birch Society and also 
the Liberty Lobby, both at that time and still for the most part, 
right-wing, extremist groups. He wrote his Senators and his Con- 
gressmen denouncing excess government spending, Medicare, big 
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government, the United Nations, high taxes, and enclosed his 
John birch propaganda leaflet. And in this letter to his Congressmen 
he included the following paragraph; 11 1 believe in rugged indivi- 
dualism. People should stand on their own two feet, not expect 
government aid. I stand on my own two feet. I oppose all those 
socialistic trends you have been voting for and demand a return to 
the free enterprise system. I, and my neighbors, intend to vote 
against you this year." 

Report on Governor’s Office 

Now, if you will, look at that organization chart that I gave you. I am 
going to try to give you an overview of what has been done in the Governor's 
Office of Federal-State Relations during the past 15 months. When Governor 
Moore came into office he recognized that there were many federal programs that 
were not coordinated. There was, and still is, a great deal of duplication, 
wasted effort, mismanagement . This was not necessarily because of graft and 
corruption, but because of the way things were organized with many people, 
agencies and oiganizations who at times seemed almost to work against each 
other rather than pulling together. So he tried to take all of the different 
federal programs that were operating more or less as appendages to the Gover- 
nor's office and some which were in certain other line agencies and he moved 
these into his own office. 

If you will refer to your chart again, you will see three major divisions, 
all reporting directly to the Director of Federal-State Relations, who reports 
to the Governor. These three major divisions are Planning and Development, 

Grants Information and Special Programs. You will also see that if you look 
at the Director of Federal-State Relations position in relation to that of the 
Deputy Directors of each Division, you will see that a triangle is farmed. 

And, in turn, if you take any of the three major departments you get another 
triangle. This is called the Linking Pin Theory of Management. This provides 
a mechanism for a manager to get information from the people who work with 
him and for him in a way that doesn't relega $ then to a secondary position, 
since each of these people is a director in his own right. So you get a kind 
of participative-management process# where you get inputs from everybody and 
have a procedure to channel information to the top of the triangle. 

When Governor Moore first entered statu government he recognized the 
diversity of opinion on what planning was and what planning should do and how 
much weight should be attributed to planning at different levels, and by 
planners in the state. So he appointed a high level task force of specialists. 
They studied planning i they studied development, they studied regionalization. 

One of their major conclusions was that you've got to tie planning and develop- 
ment together because planning really is a part of development. So one of our 
points of emphasis has been on development planning. However you can't stop 
what you're doing in order to plan. Development is occurring whether it's vhat 
you want or not. So we try to tie planning and development together very closely. 

I'd like to comment to you about our proposed regional legislation. We 
studied the very fine Virginia plan that we talked about earlier this morning. 

We studied all of the states that have done this. We came up with recommended 
legislation that we felt was better than any of the states but we failed to 
complete a very important step. We failed to educate and communicate with our 
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legislators in the State of Vest Virginia prior to the hearing. When a 
legislator doesn't have enough information he usually votes "no." So we've 
got- to do a better job of education in order that we can effect our regional 
planning and development legislation in West Virginia. 

Regional Planning Under Way in Several Programs 

Another program I'd like to talk about, but time does not permit, is our 
clearing house which was established really as a part of the Federal Inter- 
Governmental Cooperation Act of 1968. Many of you who are used to dealing 
with federal grant programs are aware of the Bureau of the Budget's Circulars 
A-95 and a- 98 which call for a centralized clearing house to try to prevent 
the duplication that exists when two federal programs are funded to do the 
same job in the same territory. 

Let me comment briefly about health planning in West Virginia. Pat Evans, 
our director, has done a fine job in organizing an extensive statewide network 
of area health planning agencies. We have an organization called the Health 
Planning Council in Region I serving Boone, Kanawha and Putnam Counties. We 
have an organization called Health Incorporated that serves the 8-county area 
surrounding Parkersburg. We have a newly funded organization known a3 the 
Comprehensive Health Planning Council of Region 7, which serves the 10-county 
area around Elkins and there is an organization which will serve the 10-county 
region encompassing Morgantown, Fairmont and Clarksburg currently under review 
for federal funding. In addition, an organization that has done an amazing 
job is the Southern West Virginia Regional Health Council which is funded by 
the Appalachian Regional Commission. 

Southern West Virginia Regional Health Council has established a 24-hour 
referral service and poison control center. In their 9-county area any person 
can receive information almost instantly in regard to a health care problem 
at any time of the day or night. The council has established several satellite 
public health centers. They also carry out a health screening program for 
children. The council has established a home health service, a health education 
service, a tuberculosis diagnostic service, a vaccination program, a solid waste 
disposal program and a manpower training program to try to incorporate nurses 
training at Concord College and at West Virginia State. These services would 
not have been possible without this multi-county, regional health organization. 

Early Childhood Education a Priority Program 

Probably one of the major emphases of our office has been early childhood 
«d>- itien demonstration centers, jointly planned by the Governor's office and 
th ; V * j 3 1 Virginia Department of Education. A state plan has been developed 
for operating seven regional early childhood education centers in West Virginia. 
Organizational plans have been explained to educators, representatives from 
other state agencies, professional and lay groups and parents. The long range 
plan involves developing regional education service agencies which can serve 
as legal entities capable of receiving and expending funds from local, federal, 
state and private sources. 
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West Virginia Department of Education 



Presentation by Dr. B. G. Pauley * 

Beginning with the requirement for an educational needs assessment as 
stipulated in Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
the West Virginia Department of Education assessment procedure became more 
formal. A formal needs assessment was made for the 1968-69 and the 1969-70 
school years and a printed report was produced for each year. The needs 
assessment for 1970-71 is now in progress} the report is scheduled for 
publication about December. 

There are many different approaches to making needs assessment, ranging 
from a simple summation of needs as expressed by both educators and members of 
the general public to the more formal statistical procedures. In come cases 
needs are identified from objectives and status} in other cases the procedure 
is reversed with objectives being derived from needs found. Probably there 
is very little difference between these procedures since goals, objectives, 
needs* status and results obtained are all parts of a circular planning pro- 
cess. 



In West Virginia we chose to begin with a statement of goals. Two such 
statements have been produced* one entitled "Goals for Education" and the 
other "Goals for Education in the New Era." Both these statements were devel- 
oped with wide participation of department members and local educators. The 
statement "Goals for Education" is institutionally oriented in that it deals 
with finances, enrollments, sieee o* schools, costs of education, etc. The 
"Goals for Education in the New Era" statement is more learner-oriented and 
deals with the educational expectations held for West Virginia students. 

The second step in the department's needs assessment is that of deriving 
measurable objectives based on the goals. The department has done this and 
has published a statement of objectives fcr education in West Virginia based 
on the institutional goals mentioned above. The department is in the process 
now of developing learner-oriented objectives. These objectives are being 
developed again with wide participation in connection with The Comprehensive 
Educational Program, the department’s curriculum leadership program. 



Deputy State Supei intendent, West Virginia Department of Education, Charleston 
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Cnee objectives are stated, the next step is to gather data relative to 
the objectives. This simply means that we state objectives and then determine 
the status with regard to each of the stated objectives. This process was 
accomplished in the first two years with the data being gathered manually. 

The first assessment was made independently of the department's regular report- 
ing channels; tne second assessment was made in conjunction with the regular 
reporting channels. The third year assessment, currently ir progress, is 
being computerized and the annual assessment process will now become a regular 
part of the department's data gathering efforts. 

The West Virginia Department of Education has chosen a discrepancy model 
for determining needs. That is, needs are defined as differences found between 
stated objectives and determined status. For example, if an objective deals 
with the elimination of one-room schools, as does one of our objectives, then 
the number of one-room schools still operating is an indication of a need. 

Once determined, needs are then rated as being more or less critical by staff 
study based upon the size of the discrepancy found and the judgment of the 
professional staff as to the importance of each need. 

Programs administered by the Department of Education are approved within 
the areas of need. Once approved, the programs are evaluated. In fact the 
department now requires that each proposed program carry as part of its 
proposal a description of the evaluative procedures to be used and an indication 
of the funds and personnel required to complete the evaluation. Results of 
the evaluation are also fed into the assessment process and become part of 
the cycle of stating goals and objectives, determining needs, implementing pro- 
grams, evaluating programs, and stating new goals and objectives. 

The Department of Education accomplishes its needs assessment process 
through an Office of Assessment, Evaluation, and Dissemination. This office 
functions cooperatively with the Office of Educational Planning and the Office 
of Research. The department has submitted a proposal to the U. S. Office of 
Education to establish a Comprehensive Planning and Evaluation Unit, This 
proposal has been approved and a study is under way by the department to 
determine the exact responsibilities of this unit and the personnel to be 
assigned. 



Presentation by Dr. D, D. Harrah * 

I'd like to discuss our planning philosophy and outline some efforts 
that are under way in the West Virginia Department of Education. This Division 
of Educational Planning has been designed to assist the 55 school districts 
in West Virginia in the systematic planning for educational improvement for 
all the citizens of the state, from early childhood education through adult 
training programs. 



*Director, Educational Planning, West Virginia Department of Education, 
Charleston 
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We have considered three different periods for planning - immediate, 
intermediate and long range. Department planning activities are categorized 
:«nto four phases: levels, processes, involvement and elements. The levels 
are early childhood education, elementary, secondary and adult education. 

At all levels planning involves the identification of the state's present 
needs, establishment of a priority order to meet these needs, development 
of necessary strategies and activities to accomplish the goals, evaluation 
of the efforts and recycling or replanning. 

Processes include the organizing and staffing, developing a planning 
strategy, identifying needs, establishing priorities based on those needs, 
establishing a network to investigate the priorities and conduct the activities, 
3taff assignment, analysis, determining implications and alternatives, appli- 
cation, replanning and involvement . Involvement entails gaining the involve- 
ment of al] elements of government, business and industry, organized and 
unorganized educational groups. 

Elements which must be considered are needs, costs, administration, 
research, personnel, assistance (state, federal, fiscal) coordination with 
other studies, and regional development policies. 

I wish to state that reasonable progress has been made in relation to 
state planning in education and list the following things that have either 
been accomplished or are in the process of revision or implementation: 

- The Comprehensive Educational Program (a curriculum guide) for West 
Virginia schools was completely revised and rewritten April 1970. 

Considerable change went into the new document, particularly in the 
area of change in the classroom, defining in more detail the essen- 
tial criteria and expected measurable outcomes. This revision was 
accomplished by contribution from the entire department staff. 

- A study was made by Dr. Henry Marockie which later was published as 
a dissertation entitled, "Goal Transformation in a State Department 
of Education." This study attempted to identify the proliferation 
and duplication of roles in our department and indicates some speci- 
fic adjustments for reorganization. 

- A. review team of U. S. Office of Education representatives and state 
educators completed a study of the West Virginia State Department of 
Education and suggested that a careful reorganization be of major con- 
sideration. This study identified 37 major areas of concern that would 
involve other facets of government concerned with education and 
suggested a coordinated effort for the improvement of education in West 
Virginia . 

- An educational needs assessment was completed June 1970 under Title III, 

ESEA. This report identified specific areas of educational concern in 
relation to the 55 counties of West Virginia. Emphasis was placed on 
assessment of programs and facilities offered to the students of the s* 
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- January 1, 1969, West Virginia inaugurated a new Governor, The 
Honorable Arch A. Moore, Jr. Governor Moore immediately appointed 
a task force of business and professional people to make a detailed 
study of all facets of government in West Virginia. The report on 
the State Department of Education was received and studied, and some 
of the recommendations are now in the process of being implemented. 

- During the year, 1967-68, the state department identified 49 goals. 
These were analyzed by faculty of West Virginia University and were 
translated into measurable objectives. At the present time, some of 
these objectives are being pursued. To mention several: 

Early childhcod education 

Adult education 

Legislation permitting attendance areas or multi-county 
organization for educational services is under careful 
study and consideration. 

- The department is presently engaged in the development of state 
department leadership training in cooperation with West Virginia 
University. This project is made possible through An Interstate 
Project for State Educational Agency Profes sional Develo p ment . 

This is a six-state project? the funding is through the State of 
Wisconsin . 



P resentation b y Dr. David A. Puzguoli * 

Many of the discussions we have listened to during this conference have 
related to administrative organizational models for schools in Appalachia. 
They included such topics as: regional educational agencies, educational 
cooperatives, regional planning units, and the relationships of local educa- 
tional agencies to the state educational agency. In my work at West Virginia 
University we are interested in organizational models but we are also inter- 
ested in what happens within the "management box." That is, irrespective 
of the kind of organizational chart one provides, it is important to us to 
determine the efficiency and effectiveness of the implementation of new 
and/or traditional management systems within a school system. The "box" we 
have chosen to look into is the management of the school transportation 
system. To this we are making an attempt to apply systems analysis/ 
operations research techniques to the problem. 

Systems Analysis Techniques Discussed 

My purpose, today, is not to provide definitions for systems analysis 
--time is not available and, frankly, the literature is resplendent with 
definitions and debate relating to systems analysis. However, to preface my 
remarks this afternoon and to establish a frame of reference, I would like to 
quote from the Second Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government in their report of 1955. . 



♦Coordinator , Educational Research and Field Services, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown ^ 
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In the Department of Defense, effective fiscal management has been 
hampered by over detailed and cumbersome allotment structures. The 
effect of trying to control operations through such a system places 
emphasis upon the ability of organizational units to expend no more 
than pre-determined ceilings. The ability to live within such ceilings 
is no real gau:*.* of performance. Accounting systems which disclose all 
costs... are a prime requisite to effective management. 1 

The Commission then made a series of major recommendations, which 
included : 

That the executive budget continue to be based on functions, activities, 
and projects but be redesigned as a ’’program budget." The program 
budget should be supported by information on program costs and accom- 
plishments, and by a review of performance by organizational units 
where they do not coincide with program budget classifications. 

That government accounts be kept on the accrual basis to show currently, 
completely, and clearly all resources and liabilities and the cost of 
operations. . . 

That for management purposes, cost-based operating budgets be used 
to determine fund allocations within the agencies, such budgets to 
be supplemented by periodic reports on performance . 2 

Further, when Robert N. Anthony was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in the summer of 1965, he was asked by the Secretary of Defense to 
make major changes in programming, budgeting, and accounting systems. Project 
PRIME (PRIority Management Efforts) was implemented to make meaning out of a 
proliferation of management systems which were of widely varying degrees of 
usefulness and developed with consequent overlapping and conflicts among and 
between agencies within the Department of Defense. Project PRIME became 
integrated with the Resource Management Systems (RMS) . 

Out of this activity, recommendations/guidelines were generated for 
project or agency manager responsibility. These were: 

1. Formulate programs systematically, including a definition of 
alternatives, and selection of the best alternative. 

2. Translate programs into budgets in an integrated consistent 

fashion requiring that they be expressed in similar terns. 

3. Specify responsibility for a mission or service in terms of 
organizational units. 



^ Defense Resource Management Systems : P roject Prime (Washington, D. C.: 

Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 1967), p.2. 



2 Ibid. 
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4. Measure actual performance against planned performance (effect- 
iveness) . 

5. Relate resources consumed to work done (efficiency) . 

6. Provide recurring, quantitative information regarding actual 
results of activities to managers of appropriate levels. 

7. Provide reliability and consistent accuracy in the data. 

With the recommendations/guidelines generated by project PRIME and RMS 
as a base line, we at West Virginia University implemented a research project 
to apply the techniques of systems analysis to school transportation--- 
recognizing that school transportation is but one sub-system of the total 
school system. 

School Transportation Problem Comple x 

The magnitude and complexity of the school transportation system can be 
placed in perspective by a cursory examination of data related to the top^.c. 

These data which I am reporting are based upon the 1967-68 academic 

year this was done to obtain comparable data between West Virginia and the 

national picture.^ Also, an attempt was made to remove federal monies from 
total school budgets in order to obtain meaning in the historical data. 

I will admit that this was not a very successful endeavor, however, 1 do 
feel that the data are within the "ball park.” 

During the academic year 196 7 -68, the schools of America expended approxi- 
mately one billion dollars to transport pupils this represents approximately 

4 percent of the total Current Expense budget generated by local effort. 

During this same period of time. West Virginia expended approximately 12.3 
million dollars on transportation (this has grown to approximately 14 million 
dollars during the recent academic year); this expenditure of 12.3 million 
dollars represented 7.2 percent of the Current Expense budget for the schools 
of West Virginia. West Virginia was ranked third in the United States 
behind North Dakota. (9.3 percent), and Mississippi (7.7 percent) on this ratio. 

During the period 1960-67, the schools of West Virginia saw the ratio 
between the costs for school transportation and the Current Expense budget 
climb f^orn 5.6 percent to 7.2 percent, an approximate increase of 30 percent. 



3 Ibid. 

^ Current Expenditures by Local Educational Agencies for Free Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education, 1967- 68 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Printing Office, 
0E-22026-68) October, 1969. 
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During the seven years, the number of pupils transported by West Virginia 
schools increased only 9 percent and the total state school bus fleet 
increased by 16 percent.^ 

During 1967-68, the schools of West Virginia transported approximately 
257,000 children or more than one-half of a million passengers a day when one 
considers both the morning and afternoon runs. The state utilized approxi- 
mately 2 300 buses and they traveled approximately 24.4 million miles. 

O bjective ^ of th e School Trans p ortation System 

As one reviews the objectives of school transportation systems across 
the United States, it can be observed that little variance can be found among 
the states. In general terms, the objectives do not vary differently from 
what one finds as the purposes of the pupil transportation services as given 
in the West Virginia Comprehensive E d ucation Pro g ram : 

1. Transport pupils safely to and from their curricular, co-curricular , 
and extra-curricular educational experiences and activities without 
subjecting pedestrians, other motorists, or property to injury or 
damage that might be prevented. 

2. Implement the pr^ils’ transportation program so as to contribute, 
with maximum service, to the comfort and convenience of pupils, 
but in compliance with established standards and regulations. 

3. Purchase and operate transportation equipment, provide maintenance, 
e ' administer all facets of the program of pupil transportation 
competently and effectively. 

4. Provide pupil transportation service at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with established standards of operation. 

Further, the Comprehensive Education Program states "The school trans- 
portation program is evaluated in terms of four quality factors: safety, 
efficiency, adequacy, economy. 

It is in the area of evaluating a school transportation system, on the 
terras given above, that one begins to observe the application of ineffective 
evaluation techniques. The question remains "How do we evaluate a school 
transportation system?" Historically, we count! We count children, miles, 



5 Rex M. Smith, Education a l Statistical Summary, 1960-61, 1961-62, 1962-63 , 
1964-65, 1966-67, 1967-68 (Charleston, W. Va.; State Department cf Education). 

^Rex M. f Smith, The Comprehensive Educational Program (Charleston, w. Va.: 

W. Va. State Department of Education, Revised Edition, 1970), p.18.2-18.3 

7 Ibid. , p. 18.3 
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dollars, drivers, accident free miles, etc. We fall into the trap of asking 
the wrong question. We only ask frequency questions (how many? how much?) . 
The only kind of answer we can obtain from a frequency question is a fre- 
quency answer. More importantly, these answers reflect only single purpose 
planning . 

We cannot, under the present method of managing school transportation 
systems, find the real answers to efficiency, adequacy, and economy through 
a frequency evaluative model. 

We need management models which generate alternatives, cost-analysis 
data, cost-effectiveness data and other related data. These kinds of 

management models utilize the constructs of systems analysis PPBS . CPM, 

simulation techniques, etc . We need management models which find the level 
of efficiency , economy and adequacy. That is, how can we produce the 
desired effect with a minimum of effort, expense, or waste? How can we 
carefully manage our resources? How can we meet acceptable standards? 

The time has come when we can no longer define efficiency as hov; many runs 
can we get out of one bus? The answer is more complex than a simple fre- 
quency answer. 

Transportation Alternatives Identi f ied 

We muse first expend efforts in attempting to identify alternatives 
both within and without the school transportation system, as we presently 
view it. That is, can we find alternatives to school transportation? Can 
we find alternatives to the present methods of managing school transporta- 
tion systems? 

I propose the following alternatives for your consideration: 

1. May we use other modes of transportation in lieu of land travel? 

An alternative to land travel is air travel the use of heli- 

coptors. Viet Nam has taught us many lessons; has Viet Nam 
taught us any lessons in moving large numbers of people by 
helicoptors as related to terrain? Even with these questions in 
mind, there appears to be a broader question to which we must 
address ourselves? that is, does land transportation limit the 

use of school facilities, expert teachers, excellent pupil learning 
experiences? Can we move pupils about th3 State to better meet 
their learning and developmental needs? I believe the questions 
raised indicate that one may surmise that the scnool transporta- 
tion system may have a greater objective or purpose than simply 
transporting pupils safely to and from school. 

2. Payment in lieu of transportation can this concept be defined 

in terms which have greater meaning than purchasing an alterna- 
tive form of lard transportation? Possibly, it may be defined 
as payment for a type of rent subsidy. It can be shown that the 
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average county in West Virginia expended approximately 52 cents 
per mile in transporting pupils during 1967-68 (the range was 
37 cents to 74 cents per mile) . it one takes an example of a 
family living up a "holler" road three miles from a main road, 
the county school system expends approximately $6,24 per day 
to transport the children on thi>3 three mile stretch of road 
or approximately $1,123,20 for the average 180 day school term. 
Could this family be moved to "town" with some of tne monies 
normally expended to transport the children being spent in 
some form of rent subsidy? Would the "town" environment have a 
more positive effect upon the development of the children from 
this home than the isolated rural environment in which the 
school finds them? Again, school transportation may have a 
greater purpose or objective than simply transporting children 
safely to and from school. 

3. Optimize the operationalizing of tha present form of school 
transportation by applying the principles inherent in systems 
analysis, can we more effectively and efficiently expend the 
resources at hand? Can we investigate and control those 
variables which decrease the efficiency of the land form of 
school transportation. Can we simulate and at the same time 
optimize the present form of school transportation? 

4. integrate both the air and land form of transportation for the 
optimum in school transportation. Can we develop a model whereby 
the optimum school transportation system would include both land 
and air forms? 



At West Virginia University, we chose to begin our research with alter- 
native number three - the alternative related to the present form of school 
transportation and are now attempting to optimize the operationalizing of the 
school transportation system in West Virginia through systems analysis. 

Through a grant from the Higher Education Act, 1965, Title I, we are 
attempting to computerize the school transportation system of Barbour County, 
West Virginia. The project is an attempt to find the most efficient metnod 
of transporting students, by bus, in a local county school system. The status 
of the project is such that no hard data or simulated models for bus routes 
have been produced as of today. We have just completed the data gathering 
phase and are presently coding the data for computer consumption. There- 
fore, I am unable to report to you on the outcome of this project except 
that we are very optimistic about the potential results. 



Caution Needed in Systems Analysis Use 



Through the experiences gained in the field and reinforced in the 
literature, I offer a note of caution to those who wish to employ systems 
analysis or operations research techniques to planning-management problems 
in the schools: 
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1. the new systems analysis team should select their projects 

carefully select projects which may have immediate pay-off? 

2. school systems can benefit from a thorough analysis of component 
parts before taking on a project that can become a nightmare due 
to the myriad of detai?s and complexities involved? 

3 an analysis of the intermediate phases of the larger problem should 
take into account the larger over-all objectives; 

4. a thorough analysis and solution of most of the intermediate phases 
certainly makes a larger project much easier to solve; 

5. like computers, operations research is relatively expensive. This 
means that operations research should not be employed on all pro- 
blems, but only on those in which foreseeable gains over costs make 
a choice over other techniques cf analysis? 

6. operations analysis techniques can be applied efficiently to pro- 
blems which are recurring in nature, rather than a one time situation, 
and where there is an opportunity to choose among alternatives; 

7. selecting projects for these techniques includes problems where a 
real opportunity exists for quantitative study and measurement with 
a larger number of controlled variables and a small number of rele- 
vant, uncontrolled variables.® 

Cooperative Educational Agency Could Provide I ^adership 

School systems must continue their efforts to incorporate the latest 
management tools into their management systems. However, contemporary manage- 
ment systems require sophisticated talents which include a command of the new 
knowledges of contemporary management. Can school systems find enough of these 
kinds of professionals? Further, if these professionals are available in num- 
ber, can each individual school system afford the luxury of their employment 
under the ''economy of scale*' concept? 

Presently, my answers are that there is not enough of these kinds of 
talents to go around and many small school systems cannot efficiently employ 
these talents. Therefore, it is my opinion that this professional expertise 
could be efficiently supported through some form of a regional or cooperative 
level of school administrative units. We must begin to consider alternatives 
to the present management systems in Appalachian schools. 



o 

Robert J. Thieraef and Richard A. Gross, Decision Making Through Operations 
Researc h {New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1970), p, 36. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATUS 

Progress and P lans 



REPORT 



Mr. Harold E. Fleming* 



As a layman outside the sphere of academic and educational expertise, it 
is difficult for me to know what persons within those spheres believe to be 
the most technically feasible and advanced methods for improving education in 
the Appalachian region. I would, however , like to present an overview of the 
planning and implementation mechanism in Pennsylvania as it relates to the 
development of Appalachian projects and programs and some thoughts on the 
application of this mechanism to educational development. 

The State Department of Commerce has overall responsibility for adminis- 
tering the Appalachian Act in Pennsylvania and Secretary of Commerce William T. 
Schmidt serves as Governor Shafer's official representative to the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. The broadly based emphasis and thrust of economic and 
industrial development programs within the Departmen : of Commerce makes it 
particularly suited to administer the Appalachian development program. Com- 
merce programs include industrial development, business services, travel 
development, Pennsylvania industrial development authority (industrial loans) , 
community facilities and industrial site development programs in addition to 
the Appalachian program. The Bureau of State and Federal Economic Aid has 
overall responsibility for the program within the Department of Commerce. 

Appalachian Act Fosters Ne w Str ategies 

The Appalachian Regional Development Program was conceived in 1961; the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act was passed in 1965. It defined new 
strategies to foster economic and social development . The administration of 
that program requires constant decisions and expertise to be able to work 
effectively in fields such as health, education, planning, transportation and 
natural resources . 

The Bureaa of State and Federal Economic Aid receives technical assistance 
from other state level departments and agencies for technical review and 
assistance in the development of projects and in day-to-day administration of 
specific program elements. The most comprehensive of these is the State 
Planning Board, which performs valuable coordination functions between the 
various state agencies, and is responsible for drafting the State Appalachian 
Development Plan in cooperation with the Department of Commerce. 



*Planning Coordinator, Appalachia Program, Pennsylvania Department of Commerce , 
Harrisburg 
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The implementation of the Appalachian Act and the development of reqional 
programs at the local level has increasingly been placed in the hands of what 
is called the Appa. -\chian Local Development District (LDD) . The LDD with 
technical assistance from the State is responsible for the development of many 
projects relating to economic growth. Each Appalachian LDD is a multi -county 
organization, designated by the Governor as being responsible for economic 
development within a given geographic area of the Commonwealth. There are 
currently seven LDD f s serving the 52 counties of Appalachian Pennsylvania. 

Their membership generally includes county commissioners, industrial develop- 
ment organizations, travel promotion organizations, county planning commissions, 
etc. In some cases the LDD is itself a regional planning organization or is 
designated as an A-95 project notification and review agency. 

L DD 1 s Prove Effective 

Now, with increased emphasis of the Appalachian program on the development 
of regional human resource and human service projects, the LDD has become more 
important than ever in securing public commitment, and bringing these projects 
to fruition. The importance of the LDD is emphasized by the effective coordi- 
nation of state, federal, and local agencies, at che local level. The coordi- 
nation of state and federal projects and establishment of regional priorities 
has been of particular importance in the wise allocation of dollars and the 
maximization of project impact. In summarizing the strengths of these nDD 
organizations and their relationship to the development of human resource pro- 
jects several ideas are outstanding? 

- Motivation - LDD's have been invaluable in stirring up widespread public 
interest in regional activities, developing institutional mechanisms 
for dealing with such problems, and securing local commitment. 

- Planning - LL'D's assist in, coordinate# and occasionally fill gaps 
in the planning process. They coordinate previously diffused but 
related efforts in a given functional area and reinforce the effective 
ness of these organizations in maximizing Available aid. 

* Implementation - Being stable, viable institutions with broad regional 
perspective, the LDD’s are particularly suited to deal with regional, 
multi functional app roaches. LDD’s are adept and experienced at reach- 
ing solutions. This often requires "bird dogging" plans and projects 
to the funding and eventual implementation stage. 

The Local Development Districts in Pennsylvania, through the Appalachian 
program, have become significantly involved in the development of a multitude 
of regional human resource development programs. Some of these programs are: 

- A health planning and cperational demonstration project in 11 counties 
of Central Pennsylvania, which will include the training of nurses and 
professional health personnel. 

• A child development demonstration in six counties of the Turnpike District 
(in the area of Johnstown and Altoona, Pa.) which will be a comprehensive 
child development program including components of health, education, 
nutrition and day care for ages 0-6. 
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- ’’Operation Leader" where Appalachia in conjunction with the ESEA 
Title III organization is applying the use of systems techniques to 
the delivery of rural educational and social services in four counties 
of North Central Pennsylvania. 

- In a 14-county area of Northwest and North Central Pennsylvania the 
LDD's are assisting in the development of a teacher in-service train- 
ing project coordinated through several Title III organizations, 

- Other programs relating to human resource^ are in operation or under 
development including: youth leadership, manpower training, a rubella 
immunization program, studies of graduate education as it affects 
regional development and other regional human development programs. 

To summarize some of the preceding statements, it would seem that a new 
system for the planning and implementation of projects has developed in 
Pennsylvania with the aid of the Appalachia program. That system will provide 
both educators and those interested in social welfare with a new instrument to 
see their ideas refined and brought to fruition. LDD's which are the key to 
this new system will soon bo organized throughout the 13 state Appalachian 
region and persons interested in regional programs should utilize these new 
and effective institutions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



STATE 



DISCUSSION 



Discussion Leader - Dr. Douqlas Bowman, Superintendent, Washington County Schools 



Presentation by Hr. Donald M. Carroll, Jr . * 

Let me give you some information on the background and functions. of 
the Intermediate Unit in the Pennsylvania educational system. After World 
War II, Pennsylvania began looking at the size and number of school districts, 
and through a series of studies and a number of pieces of legislation, we 
finally got a school district reorganization law that took 2,220 school dis- 
tricts and created for all practical purposes a little over 500. Theoreti- 
cally, at least, we built school districts large et ough to do many of the 
things for themselves that in the past they had to look to another agency 
for, a middle layer, in this case a county office. 



When the reorganization act was implemented it seemed logical to look 
then at the middle echelon, the county office, and see what role it should 
have. It was thought that perhaps by creating larger units, larger groupings 
of counties in many cases, we could provide a viable organization to do 
certain things. The question then became "What kinds of things? Should this 
be an administrative arm or should it be a program-on :nted group whose main 
concern is to provide support of services to school districts?" We opted for 
the latter, so on July 1, 1971 we will have taken 67 county offices and created 
29 regional units which we call Intermediate Units. Their primary purpose is 
to provide educational services for school districts that those school dis- 
tricts find they cannot provide either in sufficient quantity or quality. 

Undur the law the services are listed as unit administrative services, 
curriculum development and instructional improvement services , research and 
plannl.^g services, instructional materials services, continuing professional 
education services, and pupil personnel services. 

What ve are going to see developing in Pennsylvania is a service unit 
responding essentially to school districts, not to the department of educa* 
tion, and providing the kinds of services that school district personnel feel 
they need to fill the gaps in their present program. 



To ensure that the Intermediate Unit is responsive to the school dis- 
tricts, the school districts will elect 13 of their incumbent directors to 
become members of the Intermediate Unit Board. In this way the school dis- 




•Assistant Commissioner of Basic Education Programs and Services, Pennsylvania 
Department oi Education, Harrisburg 
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tricts will retain considerable control. Another check will be through the 
Intermediate Unit Council which is composed of all the chief school adminis- 
trators of the districts making up the Intermediate Unit. It's charged with 
advising both the staff of the Intermediate Unit and the Intermediate Unit 
Board. 

Funding for the program is in my judgment the weakest part of it. Our 
General Assenbly is very reluctant to appropriate substantial amounts of 
new funds, so we are taking the present amount of money budgeted for the 
county offices and by means of a formula redistributing that to the Inter- 
mediate Units. By a majority vote of their member school districts, Inter- 
mediate Units may also raise money from those school districts and they may 
receive federal grants, so we think we can put together a reasonably good 
package to start with this first year with a combination of those three sources. 

Although the laws relating to special education and vocational education 
did not change, the Intermediate Units will have the option of operating these 
programs . 

We are not thinking of the Intermediate Unit as another layer of admin- 
istration. For purposes of certi f ication , school construction, filing of 
reports and forms, budgetary checks and audits, a school district in Penn- 
sylvania next July will do it directly with the department of education. 

It's for service matters that they can look to a regional group of people and 
put together the talents and money resources that might be available in a 
region in order to fill those gaps that might occur in their own programs. 

Question Session 

"Are first class cities like Philadelphia and Pittsburgh theiv own 
Intermediate Unit?" a participant asked. 

"Philadelphia is a county itself, so Philadelphia City School District 
and Philadelphia County would qualify by size for an Intermediate Unit. 
Allegheny County including Pittsburgh would h^ve made an ideal Intermediate 
Unit, but over the years certain animosities have developed between the city 
school district and the remainder of the county, so it was felt that Pittsburgh 
should remain separate from the rest of Allegheny County. Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny Counr.y are two Intermediate Units.” 

Another question was, "Mow did you arrive at the size of the Intermediate 
Unit?” 



"In deciding the configuration of the Intermediate Units, we studied a 
number of differer.t criteria used for services of this type," Carroll said. 
"We wont to business and industry, and we visited 13 or 14 Intermediate Units 
nationally to see how they did this. No matter what kinds of factors you 
dealt with, it seemed to boil down to two numbers of kids to be servea and 
the time it takes you to deliver the service so we came up with a factor 
of 100,000 children p^r Intermediate Unit and about one hovr travel time frem 
the central location to each school." 
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He explained, however, that the plan was not feasible in rural Pennsyl- 
vania where four or five hours driving time was required to find 100,000 
children. As a result, the Intermediate Units now range in size fror. about 
35,000 to 325-330,000 children with the average about 100,000. 

Carroll was asked if the areas designated as service areas would greatly 
restrict the kinds of services that might be rendered by the Intermediate 
Unit . 



"Our legislature in the very beginning wanted to mandate a common set 
of services for our Intermediate Units. We opposed that on the grounds that 
there was such a diversity that we would like to have some flexibility, that 
flexibility determined by the Intermediate Unit Board and Council, They 
should analyze their own needs and take the funds that are made available to 
them to propose programs that seem to be the best solution to the problems. 

In order to accommodate the General Assembly somewhat, this list of services 
was put in. It's sufficiently broad enough that you can do almost anything 
you want under it. We're going to interpret it very broadly." 

He gave as an example the extension classes in the Allegheny County 
prison and in one of the youth development centers. According to the law, the 
authority for that Intermediate Unit to operate those classes appeared to have 
been taken away. However, under the interpretation of instructional improve- 
ment services, the Intermediate Unit was given the operational latitude that 
it needed. 

"I might add," said Carroll, "that not every Intermediate Unit will offer 
all of these services. In fact, we have been advising people that the key to 
this thing is to do whatever you do well. It helps us put up a case that this 
is a quality program, it helps the Intermediate Unit staff put up a case with 
its constituent school districts." 

Another participant wanted to know if difficulties were likely to arise 
between Intermediate Units and colleges. Carroll said that he did not fore- 
see any problems and that cooperation would be encouraged. He also touched 
on the value of the Intermediate Unit to the college. 

"It has been very difficult for our institutions of higher education to 
do such a simple thing as place student teachers because the amount of money 
varies and they compete with each other. I should think this could be worked 
out regionally if the colleges wanted to do it, and I would again like to 
think that it could be through the Intermediate Unit," 

Carroll added that he hoped that college personnel would participate on 
the advisory committees of the Intermediate Units. He emphasized that the 
advisory committees were not limited to chief school administrators. 

In response to a question concerning the availability of funds for demon- 
stration classrooms in early childhood education through the Intermediate 
Unit, Carroll said, "1 don't see it coming out of the Intermediate Unit budget. 
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I doubt that the constituent school districts would say 'We're willing to 
tax ourselves in order to have seme demonstration classrooms set up. 1 With 
funds that can be made available through other programs, you might get what 
you want done and make that kind of thing available to the Intermediate Unit 
in your area. So I would think that there are ways to do it, but not through 
the Intermediate Unit route at this time." 

"Do you see the Educational Development Centers playing a role in the 
Intermediate Unit structure?" was the next question directed to Carroll. 

"About 1959, our 14 state colleges were asked to participate in the 
upgrading of the curriculum of the public schools by creating what we call 
Area Curriculum Centers, later changed to Educational Development Centers," 
he explained. "The colleges were asked to contribute a staff member to look 
around the college campus to see if there were people who might help develop 
courses and this sort of thing. 

"Now these Educational Development Centers appear to be in conflict with 
the Intermediate Unit in a number of their services. For example, it's our 
feeling that when an Intermediate Unit chooser to provide continuing profes- 
sional education, the Educational Development Center that formerly provided 
that service should back off. We do not want to have working with the depart- 
ment of education two units that we are participating in the funding of fighting 
with each other. 

"Now, what's the future for the Educational Development Centers? Well, 

I see the wrap coming off them and instead of having them provide some of the 
day-to-day things that needed to be provided over a regional area, we'll prob- 
a 1 ly have fewer Educational Development Centers, perhaps seven or eight. 

"These Educational Development Centers would have a statewide boundary 
and they would deal with specific topics of research and develo;>ment . For 
example, at Millersville State College, they have a very strong early child- 
hood education program and it might very well be that with their experimental 
learning center they would take on some responsibilities for producing new 
and interesting things that would occur in early childhood education." 

Carroll sketched the working relationship of the educational agents as 
he saw them. The state department and the school district are joined by an 
administrative line. The Intermediate Unit is a service agent to the school 
district, and the Educational Development Center eventually would serve as 
a development arm with the department and come into the school district when 
necessary. 
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"What we have right now is everybody getting in on the school district 
business, and the school district people are saying 'We're dealing with too 
many people,' and I think it's a fair criticism. With the EDCs more aligned 
to department statewide research and development activities and the inter- 
mediate Units more aligned to services for school districts, I think that it 
makes a reasonably happy marriage." 

Sam Craighead, director, AEL Pennsylvania Field Activity, continued the 
EDC versus IU discussion, "I've wondered if an Educational Development Center 
like we have in southwestern Pennsylvania, or a cooperative as we call it, 
couldn't still function in the area of program development. For instance, 
there are programs that school districts are going to need that are going to 
take a lot of time to develop and to carry through the evaluation stage. 

I don't know whether the intermediate Unit can spend the time and the effort 
and the risk factor involved in developing those programs, so I see this as 
the kind of thing that a cooperative or an EDC might carry on ns a service 
to the Unit. Then when the program is operational, it could bo turned over 
to the intermediate Unit." 

"I agree with you completely," said Carroll. "Each Intermediate Unit 
will tailor-make its own program. It will describe for us its objectives, 
it will describe its relationship with other organizations in the area in 
the form of a project proposal, if the intermediate Unit decides... to set 
up a relationship with EDC of California, and it seems like this is the best 
way of running the show, then certainly you're not going to get a lot of 
opposition out of Harrisburg. We're going to recognize more than ever 
before the varit.nces within the state. We can try to help people within 
some reasonable region of configuration figure out the best way to solve 
their problems." 

When a participant noted that the EDCs and the Intermediate Units seemed 
to be competing, a Pennsylvania educator replied that clearly defined guide- 
lines would cause the concerns of both parties to disappear. 

Carroll was asked to comment on the possibility of future population 
increases within the intermediate Units. 

"It's conceivable to me," he answered, "that in ten or 12 years it might 
very well be that we would be recommending to certain school districts that 
they are now so large they should go back and divide up again. 1 think that 
dealing with the management unit. . .you’ve got to be doing it on a regular 
basis. " 

In reply to the question "What happens to supervising principals?" 

Carroll said, "We had two classes of chief school administrators superinten- 
dents and supervising principals. The superintendent could deal directly with 
us in Harrisburg. He had his certain prerogatives and had higher standards 
for qualification and was elected every four years. The supervising principal 
had lower standards but he had tenure and he reported *o the county superin- 
tendent. All supervising principals who are in their j.esent jobs are blanketed 2 
in and they become superintendents. They are all elected every four years by f 
their board. As a direct answer to ycur question, we are eliminating super* 
vising principals." 
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Carroll concluded the discussion of the Intermediate Unit by giving an 
example of the kind of service a Unit would administer. 

"Let's suppose," he said, "that the Intermediate Unit Council decides 
that they have a high percentage of emotionally disturbed children who really 
aren't getting a thing done for them, and they would like to have a diagnostic 
clinic established and some sort of work coordinated with the department of 
health. The Intermediate Unit could be charged with the responsibility of 
organising such a diagnostic clinic, conducting the basic screening that 
would be needed, and making appropriate school referrals to the department of 
health for follow-up treatment." 

In addition to the Intermediate Unit, Pennsylvania's vocational guidance 
program and the use >f computers were touched briefly during the session. 

Craighead who has been active in introducing VIEW (Vocational Informa- 
tion for Education and work) in Pennsylvania suggested that it might be a 
topic that Ywuld interest the group since it is now being adopted statewide. 

In this vocational guidance program, students can learn about the world of 
work through comprehensive information contained on a microfiche aperture 
card which can be viewed through a special machine called a reader*-printer 
which has been installed in their schools. This information quickly can be 
copied automatically, so the student can take it along with him for further 
study . 

In the past few years, the state has spent about ten million dollars on 
the use of computers and feels it should be getting more for its money, 
according to Carroll. Consequently, six or seven regional computer centers 
probably will be set up in the future. Reports and forms from the department 
of education will be standardised, and the individual school districts will 
feed into the regional data processing center the data requested of them by 
the state. These regional centers, which will be state administrative centers, 
also could provide the districts with data they wanted. 



Harold B. Fleming, 'planning coordinator, Appalachia Program! and members 
of the ABL staff, Mrs. Patricia Hughes, Early Childhood Education! Kemp 
Minfree, Vocational Guidance) and Sam Craighead, Educational Cooperative, 
served as resource people for the Pennsylvania cession. 
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status report 

Progress and Plans 



Mrs. Lois Rush* 



Soon after the passage of the Appalachian Regional Development Act, 

Ohio responded by creating its own Office of Appalachia to work within the 
designated area of Appalachia, a 28-county area in Southeastern Ohio (Ohio 
has a total of 88 counties). In October, 1967, the Ohio Office of Appalachia 
(OOA) became a part of the newly formed Department of Urban Affairs, which is 
the state coordinating agency, and the Director of the Department has been 
designated as Federal-State Coordinator. The office began preparing its 
state plan for the development of the Ohio Appalachian region — one of the 
major responsibilities delegated by the enabling legislation. This plan, 
now completed, lays the framework for capital investments in the Appalachian 
region . 

To date, the Appalachia Program is responsible for projects totaling 
$82 million; Appalachia funds total $32 million with the remainder being 
contributed by other federal, state, local and private funds. 

In order to follow through with the planning process, all project appli- 
cations come Orough Ohio Office of Opportunity for review and recommendation 
before approval by the Appalachian Regional Commission. Special research 
studies and projects also fall under the direction of this office. The state 
office also coordinates the activities of all federal, state, and local 
agencies involved in the Appalachian program. 

Districts Provide Link Between People, Programs 

All of the state is not divided into development districts. However, the 
28 Appalachian counties are so divided into three districts which serve in 
many ways as the link between the people and the programs of Appalachia. 

The Tuscarawas Valley Regional Advisory Committee (TVRAC) , certified by 
the Appalachian Regional Commission as a local development district, serves 
eight counties. Serving Mid-Appalachia Ohio is the Buckeye Hills-Hocking Valley 
Regional Development Council (BH-HV) . BH-HV is financially assisted by the 
Economic Development Administration (EDA) of the Department of Commerce and 
the Appalachia Regional Commission (ARC) and sponsored by both the Department 



•Director, Early Childhood Development, Ohio Department of Urban Affairs, 
Columbus 







of Urban Affairs and the Department *>f Development. This council serves 
nine counties. Across the southern portion of the state is the Ohio Valley 
Regional Development Commission financially assisted by EDA and sponsored 
by the Department of Development, and serving eleven counties. 

The three district executive directors and their federal-local funded 
staffs are responsible locally to district Advisory Boards made up of local 
elected officials, community development and planning officials, and business- 
men within the districts. The Advisory Boards help suggest, review, and 
approve projects developed in the districts. The development district staffs 
are responsible for the initiation, foruulation, and coordination of Appalachian 
EDA, and other federally funded projects. In serving the people, they identify 
and evaluate the needs of communities throughout the districts by working 
closely with local officials and business and service organizations to estab- 
lish priorities. Projects developed in this manner normally become a part of 
the development district plan. District plans may then be incorporated into 
tin overall State Appalachian plan which is forwarded to ARC for inclusion 
into the entire regional program for the fiscal year. In the case of Buckeye 
Hills-Hocking Valley and the Ohio Valley Regional D r elopment Commission, 
projects developed usually become a part of a district Overall Economic Develop- 
ment Plan (OEDP) , a requirement of EDA. 

No rigid program development guidelines have been established for the 
districts, Rather, each district has been encouraged to work out its own 
systematic approach in the development of programs in the light of local needs 
and circumstances. This latitude of action and flexibility given to the 
development districts Is one of the many reasons for the continuing success 
of the Appalachia program, 

Investments Concentrated in Growth Centers 



Through basic research, Ohio Office of Appalachia has determined specific 
areas that possess the greatest potential for economic growth. Although they 
vary in their capabilities, these communities generally have exhibited recent 
indications of economic growth, have an existing urban population base with 
a relatively broad range of services and employment opportunities, and have 
certain locational or transportational advantages. 

The Ohio Appalachia Plan recommended the designation of four regional, 
eleven primary, and fifteen secondary growth centers. These categories relate 
to the economic growth potential and service function of the areas. The main 
thrust of Appalachian investments is concentrated in these growth areas. 

Four regional growth centers were so identified because of the location 
of large metropolitan areas just outside the Ohio Appalachian region. The 
small villages, unincorporated urban developments, and rural land which 
surround these areas possess a high potential for future development. Appa- 
lachian investments made in these areas are designed to stimulate this economic 
growth and to overcome problems restricting economic expansion. These regional 
growth centers include the Cincinnati area and Ohio communities adjacent to 
or near Huntington, Parkersburg, and Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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The eleven primary growth centers are communities where analysis indicates 
a major portion of the future employment base of the region is likely to be 
located* Investments in these centers are designed to further develop their 
competitive advantages by providing the public facilities and services needed 
to make the area attractive to increased private investment and growth. 

Secondary growth centers are smaller communities where viable service 
bases have developed, and there is significant potential for economic growth. 
Appalachia programs which provide facilities and services that would increase 
the human resources of the areas are emphasized in the secondary growth 
centers. Education, health, and housing ?re priority investments for these 
areas . 

Highways "Open 1 Appalachian Ohio 

Until recently, Appalachian Ohio has been a relatively inaccessible area. 
Curving hill roads, although pictorially pleasing# made direct and speedy trans- 
portation nearly impossible. The Appalachian Development Highway System con- 
sists of 294.4 miles in Ohio* Approximately 95 miles of this system are already 
in place existing four-lane highways. 

Investment funds have also been authorized for another essential aspect 
of the transportation system in Appalachia — local access roads* These roads 
provide feeder liaks to development highways, interstate routes and directly 
to new industrial, educational, and recreational facilities. Onco the barrier 
of pojr transportation networks is overcome, the region can take better advan- 
tage of the educational and health services now being provided through other 
Appalachia programs. 

Programs Designed to Improve Health Conditions 

One of the major human problems of the Appalachian region has been that 
of poor health and an inadequacy of health treatment facilities. The mortality 
rate in Appalachia, for example, consistently ranks above the national average 
for various diseases. Compounding the health problem has been the shortage 
of physicians and allied health professionals. 

The Appalachian program has been utilizing two approaches to improve the 
health standards of the Appalachian region. The first is the administration 
of demonstration health programs, and the second i* assistance for health faci- 
lities. Each program approach is closely coordinated with state and regional 
health plans and programs to maximize the benefits from each project investment. 

Seven counties in Appalachian Ohio were selected for participation in a 
continuing health demonstration program, because of known deficiencies in health 
services and their ability to sustain new health services and facilities. 

The Ohio Valley Health Services Foundation, Inc., is responsible for health 
planning of the entire area. One major objective of the Foundation Demonstra- 
tion Program is to construct or renovate and place an accredited hospital with 
emergency service and extended care within 30 minutes driving time of all area 
residents. Keystones for achieving this objective are two regional medical 
centers to be located in Athens and Gallipolis. 
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The two regional health centers will provide the staff, equipment and 
facilities to handle acute health cases* The less costly long-term care units 
will be located throughout the region so that patientc can recuperate in 
familiar surroundings closer to family and friends. Eight hospitals have been 
selected for replacement, extension, or renovation under the health demonstra- 
tion program. 

Individual health projects are also being undertaken throughout the dis- 
trict. Experimental in nature, these demonstration project j will be studied 
and evaluated for their effectiveness in alleviating the health problems of 
the demonstration area* 

Training programs for practical nurses, medical laboratory technicians, 
and environmental health specialists illustrate the variety of the demonstration 
health projects. Particularly innovative is a proposal under consideration to 
deliver health education and diagnostic services to rural hospitals via tele- 
vision hookup with state medical and research centers, such as exists at t>ie 
Ohio State University School of Medicine. 

As indicated, funds are also provided for the improvement cf existing 
hospitals outside of the demonstration health area. Many hospitals throughout 
the Ohio Appalachian region have received funds through the program. In Zanes- 
ville, the Bethenda Hospital received $400,000 in Appalachia funds to supplement 
a $2.5 million addition of 8B long-term care bed? and a rehabilitation center. 
The Bethesda facilities serve a five-county region. Other hospital projects 
approved last year under Appalachia funding were: Bellaire City Hospital 
($360,491), Scioto Memorial Hospital ($326,667), the Highland County Joint 
Township District ($53,351), and the Marietta City Health Center ($16,499) . 

Appalachian Ohio has an abundance of natural resources but has suffered 
in the past from their misuse and abuse. 

Plans Underway to Upgrade Natural Resources 



Water quality control objectives are being achieved through the con- 
struction of new or expanded sewage treatment systems for Appalachian communi- 
ties . 



Available Appalachian funds for land stabilization, conservation, end 
erosion control go directly to individual landholders enabling them to carry 
out individual conservation practices. Projects for these purposes are con- 
fined to five Appalachian counties, which are closely related in area to 
existing or proposed watershed projects. 

From years of indiscriminate surface mining, a portion of the Appalachian 
Ohio countryside lies bare. Such practices are now prohibited by Ohio lav, 
but the scars of past injuries remain. Through the purchase of 8,000 acres 
of strip mine land in 1961, Ohio began its program of reclamation. Appalachian 
funds have been used for projects in this area. 

For FY *70, a strip mine near Coshocton is scheduled for reclamation. 

Plans for the mine area include those for f^tablishing an airport on previously- 
leveled land and creating an industrial park on the remaining land. 
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Manpower Training Gets Heavy Emphasis 



With the current growth of industry and tourism in Appalachian Ohio, there 
is and will continue to be a need for more persons with skills in a variety of 
job areas. Manpower shortages already exist in specialized areas such as 
mechanics, machinists, school teachers, nurses aides, stenographers , and hotel 
and motel personnel. 

Before the Appalachian program, inadequate educational programs and 
facilities V'fthin the region abetted outmigration and created a large pool of 
untrained manpower. The Appalachian program has struck at the heart of this 
problem with financial assistance for vocational-technical schools, elementary 
and secondary schools, public libraries, and educational television. 

Since their inception, Appalachian programs in Ohio have assisted voca- 
tional and technical education with over eight million dollars in funds for 
construction and the conduct of special programs. Five new Appalachia funded 
vocational-technical schools are either in operation or, under or near con- 
struction stage. For example, The Tri-County Vocational-Technical School 
located in Athens was the first such school to be completed in Appalachian Ohio 
Its total cost was over $2.8 million with $1.3 million of that cost contributed 
by the Appalachian Regional Commission. The Muskingum Vocational-Technical 
School located near Zanesville was the second vocational-technical school 
aided by Appalachian funding. Both schools are operational offering a variety 
of courses responsive to the manpower needs of the communities surrounding 
them. 



The Muskingum School offers 23 programs to students at the high school 
levels in such areas as agriculture, business and office skills, distributive 
education, home economics, trade and industrial skills, health, shop work, and 
automobile mechanics. The school's technical institute offers courses in 
electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, law enforcement, natural 
resources conservation, mental health, executive secretarial skills, computer 
science, administrative management, water pollution control, retail midmanage- 
ment, and child development. 

In the meeting following, representatives of the State Department of 
Education will discuss the educational planning districts, vocational districts 
and the program of the Tri-County Vocational School in Athens, Ohio. 

NDEA Provides Special Equipment Funds 

The National Defense Education Act (NDEA) of 1958, Title III, as amended, 
provides matching grants to states (and loans to private non-profit elemen- 
tary and secondary schools) for laboratory and other special equipment and 
materials. The purpose of the program is to strengthen instruction in nine 
subject areas: science, math, modern foreign languages, English, reading, 
history, geography, civics, and economics. 

Prior to the Appalachian program, the school districts in rural Appalachia 
were rarely able to meet the 50 percent local matching fund requirement. With 
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supplementary grant assistance under the Appalachian program, most school 
districts are able to participate or increase their participation in the 
program. Appalachian Ohio outlays under NDEA jumped 20 percent in the first 
year's effort and have increased steadily since. 

Most recent development is the establishment of the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee on Child Development by Executive Order of Governor Rhodes and the 
approval by the ARC of the Ohio planning proposal for this activity. As 
indicated by other speakers in discussing this subject, this committee is 
responsible for developing a state-wide program, with Appalachia operating 
funds, of course restricted to the Appalachian counties. Through this com- 
mittee we hope to meet some of the challenges presented to us last night 
by Mr. Widner particularly in the areas of securing local involvement and 
even, perhaps, institutional change. 

These are some examples of Ohio's interest, plans, and programs. We all 
agree, I know, it is only a beginning. I am proud to be now a part of such 
an endeavor and look forward to assisting in producing even greater results. 
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P resentati an by Dr. Tom- Quick * 

My sponsibilities cover to a great extent the area of district organi- 
zation, finance, transportation and general administration. Although I have 
not been directly associated with the Appalachia program, my home county is 
in Appalachia and I jained most of my early experience in teaching and admin- 
istration in the area just outside the northern edge of Appalachia. 

Since my responsibilities concern district organization in the entire 
State of Ohio, it has become very apparent to me that there is a growing move 
toward regionalization and a recognition of the need to work together to solve 
our major problems. For the past ten years I have been closely involved with 
this effort and I think it is the way we must go. I see it coming in Ohio. 

For example, we have 631 school districts in Ohio yet we probably don't need 
more than 150 at the most. We have school districts that range all the way 
from less than 500 students to over 100,000 wit i considerable variety of 
opportunities between the two extremes. 

This is my first visit to this annual meeting. I am attending because I've 
heard a lot about the work of this particular laboratory and because my personal 
interests coincide with the work of this lab. I wanted to see for myself what 
was going on. 

What I have heard and the programs and ideas that have been preserved 
during this meeting are of considerable significance. I see a lot of these 
things just about to happen throughout Ohio, and as result of increased federal 
funding particularly in the Appalachian areas. 

I see two men in the audience who are doing considerable work with a large 
school district wh: ch is now being conceived in Ohio; they have the opportunity 
to do some exciting things. We are looking forward to a total county-wide 
school district within the next few years and I expect we'll see some multi- 
county school districts soon. The challenge and the opportunity is there for 
us. Probably two-thirds of the districts in Ohio need to consolidate as soon 
as possible in order to meet these educational challenges. 



♦Assistant Superintendent, Ohio Department of Education, Columbus 
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Presentation by Dr. A. H. Shuster * 

I’m interested primarily in teacher education - elementary education 
training - but I would like to discuss specifically our three special projects 
that are primarily concerned with Appalachian-type poverty programs. These 
projects also can contribute to the improvement of all elementary education. 

We have been involved in the Teacher Corps program since its inception; 
we have trained three groups of interns. We got into the intern business five 
years ago when we first got the program on our catalogs and provided the oppor- 
tunity for students to receive graduate credit for serving an internship. 

Thus we also became involved in the business of education in the field where 
training can be more directly related to the on-going activities of the 
teacher, since, after the first summer the interns were placed in a classroom. 
While they were in the classroom we were adapting our courses, making them 
more relevant to the kinds of students the interns were dealing with in the 
field. At that time we worked with Zanesville and with Parkersburg in Wood 
County, West Virginia. During the last year we have been working with Ports- 
mouth and with Wood County. This has brought to us an innovative "playroom" 
at the graduate level, providing us an opportunity to try some things that 
we just weren't able to do under the traditional program. 

I might say that the University made a commitment at the time we went 
into the Teacher Corps business. People from Washington came out to ask us 
if we were interested. Representatives from every college and the departments 
of the university were present to make this commitment to do whatever was 
necessary to establish the kind of program that would be applicable to kids 
in Appalachia. 

At the same time we had applied for another grant administered by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity division for research, training and demonstra- 
tion. We applied for funds to train 250 high school juniors and seniors as 
teacher aides. We were funded to train 150 the first year. We brought them 
on campus from economically depressed, low income homes -- kids who might not 
have made it in high school. We put these youngsters on campus and provided 
a counseling service for them. We had one college student to work with every 
four. They lived with the trainees during the summer. We gave the youth 
comprehensive training in areas such as children's literature so they could 
learn to tell stories to young children. We gave them experiences in art and 
music. They developed science materials and information so that they could 
take children on walks and field trips dealing with science. They received 
training in physical education and games to increase their skills in working 
with young children. 

This experience provided them with $10 a week spending money. We found that 
when they got their first check they spent it entirely on non essentials such 
as candy. With their second paycheck they started asking che college students 
for help in selecting clothes or buying something to send home. A complete 
change in attitude, in terms of economics, came about through this experience. 



*Chairm:n, Elementary Education, Ohio University, Athens 
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The trainees went out for three weeks and worked at Head Start centers 
under our supervision to get actual experience with children. During the 
academic year their high school schedules were adjusted so that they could 
spend a minimum of an hour a day working as teacher aides. During this time 
we held seminars with them every two weeks. 

The following year we were funded by only the demonstration division of 
0E0 . At the end of that period we felt we were through? however someone from 
the Office of Education called and said r, We hear you have a project we are 
interested in. Since 0E0 cannot fund it this year could you move it over here?" 
And so we trained another hundred aides. This past year we were placed under 
the Career Opportunity Program and we are currently training 70 students. 

We circulated information to all superintendents to determine how many 
could employ teacher aides and gave this information to the students so that 
they could then seek employment . 

A third project that we are concerned with (this will be our second year) 
is one funded through the Educational and Professional Development Act to 
train students at the graduate level to teach elementary methods courses in 
colleges throughout Appalachia. We were granted eight fellowships the first 
year, six the second. Of importance in this program is the fact that the 
professional courses that we teach on campus are individualized. The student 
pursues the course at his own rate and completes when he achieves all com- 
petencies designated in the guide that he uses. 



We have just finished making plans for the second year of this program - 
it is a six year program culminating with the educational specialist diploma. 

This year we will have some of our students interning at Concord State College 
in Athens, West Virginia. Others will be interning in Meigs County, an 
Appalachian county in Ohio, where we will send some of our undergraduate 
students, four per classroom. The undergraduate students will be working as 
a team with the regular teacher under the direction of the intern. The intern 
(training to be a college teacher) will be teaching these undergraduates students 
on an individualized basis. They in turn will be teaching youngsters in the 
classroom on an individualized basis. This will all be under the direction 
and supervision of a major professor. So we will be individualizing our 
instruction in a professional sequence through the whole program from the 
elementary school, through the undergraduate and graduate levels. 



One other program I might mention to you is conducted in cooperation 
with the State Department of Education. We will be working and providing 
leadership skills in the area of preschool education for selected personnel 
from six Appalachian counties. This is an effort to try to bring about an 
awareness of the need for early childhood education in the Appalachian 
counties as well as throughout Ohio. So we are attempting to stimulate interest 
in kindergarten as well as the preschool education or, as some people are 
calling it, early elementary school education, prior to the actual admission 
to the elementary school. We are looking forward to this experience this fall 
and will be working with parents, teachers, supervisors, special education 
personnel, school psychologists and others to develop skills that will help 
to bring about improved kindergarten programs as well as a total program for 
early childhood education. 
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Presentation by Dr. Monroe Johnson * 

I would like to speak briefly about two projects. One is the inner city 
project which is underway at the present time in Cleveland, sponsored by the 
Board of Regents. This project deals basically with sending teachers into 
the Cleveland inner city area and then working intensively with them during 
the summer. The idea came about as a result of experience I had while work- 
ing with the Cleveland public schools for a number of years. In the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education we have frequently questioned and attempted to 
identify just what it is that is different about teaching in the inner city. 

This project was funded with 40 teachers, beginning teachers, who were 
employed by the Cleveland public schools. They were to work in the inner 
city for one summer and then teach there in the fall. They were also to be 
involved in seminars during that following year. During the summer they visit 
in the homes of children, mingle with them on the playgrounds and conduct 
research on various aspects and characteristics of these particular children 
and their attitudes. Basically it is similar to any other teacher training 
program as far as contact is concerned but it*s with a group of children which 
is really new to the teachers who will be working with them. 

We are excited about it. We think we will be able to obtain considerable 
information which we can feed back into our college programs and which will 
be of considerable value to us. Eventually we will be able to develop special- 
ized programs with the result that some of our teachers will be highly trained 
and well qualified to work with special clientele such as inner city residents. 

My job at present is working with Upward Bound, an OEO project that was 
funded about five or six years ago as a pilot study. Now there are about 
395 projects in the United States involving some $30 million and 25,000 kids 
per year. This project is to motivate unmotivated children to go to college. 

We identify them as sophomores in high school, start working with them to 
develop programs and bring them to the campus. They must be economically 
deprived, this is the first criterion. The family must be poor, earning no 
more than $3600 per year. We are working in 28 counties in southeastern Ohio 
through the community action programs. We maintain contact in 31 high schools 
and send guidance counselors into these schools to visit and identify these 
youths. Then we bring them to campus for intensified educational programs dur- 
ing the summer. They attend classes about 3*s hours per day, working with 
highly qualified teachers. 

At the present time we have 65 youths from the first two years of the 
project who are in some kind of post secondary education. There are 15 in 
technical schools, the rest are in college. We feel that those who have 
finished the project have been very successful so far. We have 47 lined up 
to go into college and technical schools in the fall. We will end up with 
100 youths on the Ohio University campus representing about $200,000 in 
financial aid, and that shapes up with almost any college or University today, 
when we start talking about that kind of money. I think this is a tremendous 
program with great promise. It is one of the few that I have seen that is 
really making significant contact with young people. 



♦Assistant Professor of Education and Upward Bound Director, Ohio University, 
Athens 
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Presentation by Mr. Harry Davis * 



The objective of vocational education is to fit in with the educational 
pattern in Ohio. We have structured this program to start in the kindergarten 
to sixth grades with a general understanding of and respect for the world of 
work. We intend to implement this program next year. In grades seven and 
eight the focus is on career orientation; this has been implemented. In 
grades nine and ten the emphasis is on vocational exploration and the program 
of grades eleven and twelve is concentrated on job preparation for the world 
of work. 

At the last session of the Legislature, legislation was passed which 
alters the foundations of education in Ohio, The legislation requires that 
every school district in Ohio must offer a program of vocational education. 

This was a monumental piece of legislation, one which created considerable 
turmoil in the State of Ohio. The legislation requires that the school 
systems must provide a comprehensive program of vocational education for every 
youth and adult in the state who wants it. 

At a subsequent meeting the State Board of Education, with some blood, 
sweat and tears (a lot of blood) adopted standards to implement these programs 
of vocational education. To meet the standards, which really are based on 
student population and ability to support, the districts must have a school 
population of 1500 students in the upper three grades and 3000 students in 
top priority for funding. This determines the eligibility of the school sys- 
tem. To meet the 1500 student minimum population, in other words, requiring 
a student base large enough to get a comprehensive progx - am of vocational 
education structured, the legislature said we could do this in three ways - 
consolidate with other school districts, contract with other districts or 
private agencies or join together in a joint vocational school district which 
is the approach we have taken in Ohio. 

As a result of the new regulations adopted by the State Board every school 
district in Ohio must submit a plan indicating how they intend to implement 
the requirement for vocational education. From the 631 districts in Ohio we 
now have 105 vocational plans which took all three of the routes of consoli- 
dation, contracting and joint vocational schools. So from these 631 dis- 
tricts we now have 105 different organizational plans for vocational educa- 
tion. We have 51 joint vocational school districts now organized. There 
are two that are getting approval from the State Board in addition to those 
already in operation. There are four which are in the process of writing 
their joint vocational school plan. There are 15 in operation and seven 
funded. Out of those 15 in operation, there are a few directly in the Appa- 
lachian region. Tri-County , Muskingum and Pike County joint vocational school 
districts are now in operation and have been for a few years. Clermont County 
is funded and Belmont County and Washington County are funded. 

As a result of the vocational plans submitted to the department, every 
student in Ohio will have a minimum of 12 vocational offerings available to 
them in the system which offers the program. 



*Assistant Director, Vocational Education, Ohio State Department of Education, 
Columbus 
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Presentation by Mrs. Lois Rush* 



I thought I'd mention a couple of points in greater detail about the child 
development program as we envision it. At this time only representatives of 
state departments are on the interagency committees. Health, welfare, educa- 
tion, mental hygiene and urban affairs (which has the state Economic Opportunity 
Office as part of it as well as the state Appalachia office) all have two 
members. The Board of Regents and Industrial Relations are represented as are 
the Ohio Youth Commission and the Bureau of Employment Services. 

Beginning October 1, we will have representation from a new organization 
called the Rehabilitation Services Commission which will take the Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation out of the State Department of Education and take 
the Bureau of Services for the Blind out of the Department of Welfare to 
comprise the new Rehabilitation Services Commission. 

People also ask if we have a 4-C committee in the State of Ohio. We do, 
the Community Coordination Child Care Committee is the brain child of HEW. It 1 
a concept of coordinated planning at the local level for services to young 
children. There is no money involved. It is not a program per se, but as I 
explained, it is a concept. Ohio was selected as a pilot state for one of 
these programs. At the same time the legislature established the new day 
care licensing program and an advisory committee was set up for day care 
licensing which automatically became the state 4~C committee. However it 
never really became functional, and then because it became so involved with 
licensing procedures, by executive order of the Governor, the new interagency 
committee was designated to give technical assistance to all 4-C committees? 
in that way it is taken out of the Department of Welfare. The ARC has approved 
the funding of field representative specifically for 4-C work. 

One of the first things we hope to do is work with Ihe project that has 
been mentioned regarding the training of teachers in preschool education. 

We hope to be able to furnish profiles right away on the six designated 
counties so that when the teachers enter these counties they'll know what ser- 
vices are available to them. 



The Ohio session was concluded with a film strip presentation on the 
Tri-County Vocational Technical School in Southeastern Ohio. The AEL resource 
people for the meeting were Dr. Marie Snider, Early Childhood Education? 

Dr. Lynn Canady, Educational Cooperative? Mr. James Cooke, Vocational Guidance. 



*Director, Early Childhood Development, Ohio Department of Urban Affairs, 
Columbus 
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SIGNIFICANT ISSUES AND QUESTIONS 
IDENTIFIED IN THIS CONFERENCE 

Observation Team Report 



Dr. Eugene Hoyt* 

I r ve been debating whether or not to tell a story that was used at a 
meeting of the ERIE Lab in Syracuse , which is, I think, pertinent to meetings 
of this kind. 

It seems there was a family that had a pair of twins. One twin was an 
extreme optimist and the other was an extreme pessimist. The mother was quite 
concerned about it so she took the twins to a psychiatrist who said he would 
do his best to see what he could do about it. He brought the pessimist twin 
in and put him in a room with a lot of toys. Any kind of toy that would 
appeal to an 8-year-old boy was in that room. And the little boy sat in the 
middle of the room all day and didn't move a finger. At the end of the day 
the psychiatrist brought him out and asked him, "Now, why is it, with all 
these toys around, you just sat and didn't play with a single one?" "Oh," the 
boy said, "If i*d play with those toys I might scratch one. My mother would 
bawl me out and tell me to wait until my father came home. He would refuse 
to spank me and he would tell my mother that she was too fussy and before the 
night was over none of us would have any sleep. So I'm not going to play with 
any of those toys." 

The other boy was brought into a room that was completely empty except 
for a pile of horse manure, a wheelbarrow and a shovel. The little boy looked 
at it and said, "Oh, boy, look at that." And he took the shovel and he moved 
the fertilizer from one corner and put it in the other corner. He dug in the 
pile and moved it back and forth from one side to the other. The psychiatrist 
said, "Well, the only thing I can say is that you certainly are an optimist. 

What in thunder do you find so amusing about that?" "Well," the boy said, 

"with all of that fertilizer, there's bound to be a pony around here somewhere." 

Well, forgive me for che story but I think it's pertinent because with 
all this talk we've had in the past two days, there's bound to be a pony here 
somewhere . 

j* 

♦Director, Education Activities Staff, Appalachian Regional Commission, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Observers Came With Specific Expectation s 

As observers, we all came with different expectations. I had certain 
expectations as an observer from the commission. I was looking for things 
that I felt the commission could help with. I was looking for things that 
were being done with the commission's help that might be explained in 
greater detail. All of us were looking for innovative ideas that could help 
our particular state . Several observers came wondering how the lab could 
contribute to education in general, if they could come up with a model that 
would set up regional agencies for total human development. Another hoped 
there would be demonstrations of ways to approach problems constructively, 
methods that would not be held back by tradition, techniques to help create 
a structure that would encourage involvement of people. Others came hoping 
to find that there were ways in which education would tend to relate not 
only to itself but to all other aspects of planning. We were looking for ways 
education could respond and react more quickly in terms of curriculum. In 
general, those were our expectations. 

As a member of the commission I was looking for specific ways in which 
our education priorities were or could be implemented. Those priorities 
are to help state education departments to do more and better, long-range, 
comprehensive planning. There are four operational priorities, one promoting 
vocational education, one promoting curricula that would help children under- 
stand the world of work and be prepared to enter into a vocation. Another 
priority as you all know, is to promote early childhood education. Another 
is to improve the quantity and quality of teachers. And then there is the 
umbrella priority, the one under which we are trying to operate about four 
operational priorities promoting regional education agencies, those peculiar 
animals that the lab calls cooperatives. 

States Present Significant Programs 



We heard presentations by six states. I assume we did not hear every- 
thing that was going on in each state, because any one state could take this 
conference and run it for a week and still not present their total activities. 
We apparently heard that which each state felt was most significant in terms 
of Appalachian development. If this is true, we heard considerable emphasis 
on early childhood education and child development efforts. We were encouraged 
to find that many of these activities were for total human development and 
not just early childhood. We heard that child development means more than 
education? it means the whole spectrum of life and how this contributes to 
what a child knows and how that child knows that he knows. We heard a 
description of intermediate districts that were created by state statute. 

We heard other examples where an enabling statute has been passed permitting 
school districts to combine and cooperate to implement several programs of 
significance to that area. We heard discussions on vocational education 
and we heard of planning efforts by state departments of education. 



I think it is well to underscore the definition of a need. Since the 
definition that I've heard agrees with mine, I think it is an excellent 
definition — a need is the difference between what you would like to have 
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and v/hat you have got. However, I think too often a lot of us who talk about 
educational needs don't go through the hard exercise to carry out this identi- 
fication of the ideal conditions and then determine our present situation. 
Identifying your present situation precisely is a rather difficult procedure. 

You have to have some of that boring stuff called data and it's got to be 
hard data. 

Education Planning Must Be Orderly 

The first process in any planning effort is to decide the purposes of 
your organization. Then after you have identified your needs, you set certain 
goals. This is where the systems analysis process can help, although if the 
term scares you, don't use it. Just simply say you are going to try to 
achieve a certain goal, to get to a certain place at a certain time. Then 
when you have determined that, you begin to find out whether or not you are 
reaching those marks when you thought you would got there, and what it looks 
like once you are there. In other words, reevaluation and feedback are 
important . 

This is the kind of thing that the education laboratories and the regional 
agencies can help with. One of the major problems has been that once you 
have determined needs, set goals, established a time schedule, prepared curri- 
cula material, and everything else, the program still has to be operationalized. 
This means that, in all likelihood, if you are going to do something different, 
the structure of your local school system will have to be different. So, if 
I were going to predict where major efforts of a regional agency or an educa- 
tional laboratory ought to be directed, I would say it would be toward assist- 
ance in establishing as regular programs these proven educational products 
which we have demonstrated to be viable vehicles. Unless this can happen, 
the work of the lab, the work of the ragional commission is going to be useless. 
Programs and research results must be put into operation in a regular school 
setting by ordinary human beings who are called teachers and administrators. 

Need to Retain Empnasis on 'Kids 1 

Now this means, to repeat myself, a different organization than we now 
have. And it may mean different ways of working with kids. This is one thing 
that we didn't hear too much about. During this meeting we have heard a lot 
about mechanisms but we didn't hear too much about kids. I felt we could 
have referred a little bit more to the reasons we are doing this planning and 
what we expect our boys and girls to be after they have been through the pro- 
cess . 



This indicates that there are many problems still to be solved. There are 
organizational problems, there are problems concerning how the teacher will be 
prepared to function within these new organizations; it also means expenditure 
of funds. However, it might not mean more funds. I don't know at this point. 

A traditional solution is: give me more money and i'll do more work, or I'll 
do a better job, or I'll be able to hire more people, jut it may be that in 
the future work of the laboratory and of the commission we can demonstrate 
ways of doing more with fewer people. I don’t know. At least the early 
childhood program that has been promoted by the lab has been able to function 
in this fashion. 
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And it may be that there are other innovations waiting in the wings for 
us to use in rural education, but we still don't have a procedure that is 
logical. Perhaps I r m expecting too much in the realm of education to talk 
about logic, but we need a logical way to apply federal, state and local 
resources to solving the problem of "how do we rear our boys and girls to be 
the kind of adults we would like them to be? 1 ' What is the federal concern? 
What is in the national interest to fund and what is not? How much local 
autonomy can we maintain if we increase federal and state funding? What is 
the responsibility of the state for the education of the individual child up 
the hollow? These questions will have to be expressed in financial terms 
as well as in organizational terms and i'm hoping that somewhere, sometime, 
someone will have the time, the knowledge and the wisdom to devise ways of 
involving all sectors of the national government in the participation of 
the education of boys and girls. 

As I see it, throug the laboratory, the commission, state departments 
of education, local districts, and a few of these strange animals that are 
beginning to emerge, these regional educational service agencies, boards of 
cooperative educational services, educational cooperatives — - all of us 
working together, perhaps, can begin to approach the tremendous problem of 
educating our people. What we are talking about, I suppose, is humar. engi- 
neering in a sense. We have a long, long road ahead of us. I think we've 
started . 



Members of the Observation Team : Mr. Charles Tollett, Executive Director, 
Tennessee School Board Association; Mr. Forest J. Smith, Jr./ Director, Civic 
and Community Affairs, Olin Aluminum Corporation; Mrs. Jody Smirl, member. 
West Virginia House of Delegates? Mrs. Thelma Stevens, Editor, Appalachi a 
magazine; Dr. Robert L. Canady, Appalachia Educational Laboratory. 
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RESPONSE: PANEL OF REACTORS 

Introduction 

Dr. William Bost* 



If we get lucky, we just may find that pony after all. We have with us 
this morning a panel of four people who will attempt to sort out some implica- 
tions for two or three kinds of agencies from all this welter of stuff that 
has been boiling around here for a couple of days and we'll get that dis- 
cussion under way momentarily. 

Dr. Hoyt, with your permission, in addition to my "thank you" for 
comirg and being with us, and for your remarks this morning, I would just 
like to say something about the matter that we were discussing informally 
last night. It strikes me that it's terribly important to our work and the 
kinds of concerns that we have as Appalachians, the directions we chart for 
ourselves. Perhaps one of our major difficulties is that we have not been 
able to grasp the long range picture. Perhaps we move too much from crisis 
to catastrophe. Perhaps we react too sharply to the exigencies of the moment 
and thus maybe we are blinded, or at least have partially obscured or over- 
looked existing alternatives that might be feasible if ve could but get a 
long-term perspective of where we wish to go. 

Appalachian -type Problems Common Throughout Nation 

There isn't any question about it. Appalachia has some problems, grave 
problems in many areas. But they are not problems uncommon to other areas, 
other regions of our nation. We have, perhaps, some of them in greater 
abundance than do other regions of our country. 

But what appears to be missing from my point of view, and this is the 
topic we were chatting about last night, is that not just as a region, but 
as a nation, we seem to be missing some marks. The real solution to some of 
our problems in Appalachia, the real solution to some of our problems in 
other sectors of our country, the real solutions to some of the appalling 
problems that face us in our major cities and sprawling suburbs, can be 
approached only, 1 think, if there is some over-arching logic or rationality 
to the approach to be taken. 

The frightening thing to me is that I don't see that. I don't see an 
expression on the part of our governr.<ent, speaking for 210 million Americans, 
that these are some of the things we ought to be doing in the last third of 
the century. Perhaps these timrs will pass. I certainly hope they will. 

But I do share, I think, a great concern with many others that this magnifi- 
cent country of ours has reached some kind of a watershed. We run, 1 believe, 
a grave risk of having it pour off into a quagmire or, alternatively, perhaps, 
into a stream of real progress. This country, not just Appalachia, but all 
sectors of this country, somehow or other must again chart a destiny for 
itself, must again recapture the vision of what it might become. 



•Deputy Director, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Charleston 
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Nation has Resources, Vision to Solve Problems 

I think that if we can pull that off as a nation, the problems in 
Appalachia, the problems in the city, and the problems in other regions of 
our country can be approached with intelligence, with vigor and with courage . 
The solutions will come because this is an incredible arrangement we have in 
this country. It can do just about what it chooses to do. Certainly I 
believe that when we get around to making these hard decisions there will be 
some kind of expressed national policy, supported by our President and our 
Congress, in which we will say that for all 210 or 250 million of us, we will 
have a national policy (it may not ever be called a national policy) , a 
national "sense" that we must achieve homogeneity of health, education and 
welfare .'or all citizens, Appalachians, Mexican Americans, blacks, the urban 
poor. When we can say that and really mean it, at that point we, as a nation, 
and the commissions created to assist us (ARC a case in point) , we will have 
a base upon which we can proceed to attach some of our major problems as we 
head pell mell for the 21st century. 

When that oolicy of homogeneity comes, when this nation will no longer 
tolerate the grossly poor, the inadequately educated, health services totally 
inadequate for a nation of this great wealth - when we really s&y that, 
through our elected officials, through our Congress, and when we believe it 
ourselves, then I think v;e are going to be able to make real inroads toward 
alleviating some of the basic problems that face Appalachia and r indeed, 
other sectors of our nation as well. 

So I would hope that maybe that’s the kind of long view. We must not 
despair that progress is made so haltingly. We must take courage, or comfort, 
in the fact that progress is rarely made on a sweeping edge, rather by and 
large there is a series of cutting, jagged edges, two up, one back - three up, 
two back. That’s the way this arrangement of ours works. 

If we can take some of the long views and if we can develop seme of these 
long term commitments, I am confident that Appalachia not only will survive 
but, indeed, will prevail. 

We have a panel of reactors with us this morning who will try to pull 
out some of the implications of vhat they heard and what they have seen and 
what Dr. Hoyt has just said to you* That panel will be introduced by Dr. H^mer 
Mincy, Superintendent of Schools in Oak Ridge. 
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Reactor Responses 



Chairman - Dr. Hotter Mincy, Superintendent, Oak Ridge City System, Tennessee 



Implications for State Departments of Education 
Mr. John B. Himelrick, Sr.* 



Normally, an apology for the absence of a speaker is necessary. For 
those of you who are not West Virginians a bit more detailed explanation for 
the absence of Dr. Taylor may be in order. We don't want you to think that 
the State Department of Education is at fault in its attempt to welcome you 
to West Virginia. However about a week ago the school men in West Virginia 
had almost 6 percent of their school budget literally taker, away from them. 
Actually, we were told to create a 6 percent reserve, which constitutes about 
the same thing. Rather than to meet with you this morning, Dr. Taylor elected 
to be present at the meeting of our legislature, which has been called into 
special session to deal with the state budget. 

My task is to point out to you some of the significant issues and ques- 
tions identified in this meeting which have implications for state depart- 
ments of education. I hope I've found some three "ponies" to suggest to state 
departments of education. I would apologize, first of all, for my lack of 
information about your specific problems in your department of education. 
Consequently, my views may be somewhat limited to my experience with the West 
Virginia State Department of Education. However I suspect that these ponies, 
if we may call them that, are recurring themes in every department of 
education. 

First of all there is that issue of finance. It seems to me that there 
are implications here in the business of finance for state departments of 
education and I would divide that into two categories. The first of the two 
parts of this financial problem seems to be making better use of that which we 
have. I suspect that's the central theme of the conference here - the busi- 
ness of regionalization - looking for a better piece of organizational 
machinery - a better vehicle to deliver services to children - better than 
the rigid, inflexible, institutionalized forms into which we so often find 
ourselves locked. It seems to me that this issue of better use of present 
funds has direct implications for state departments of education to provide 
those models for regionalization which will actually enable us to make 
better use of the funds which are currently available. One suggestion — 

I think that some place between a mandated, regional plan and a purely 
cooperative attempt to regionalize services must be the area that we're seek- 
ing. I think that if we mandate regionalization, particularly if we surround 
that mandate with inflexibility and restrictiveness, we have institutionalized 
along different lines. We're just as hard and fast and unreasonable if we 
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draw hard lines because on every side of a hard line you will find people 
who are i.ot flexible. They need to be flexible. And on both sides of those 
lines that we draw we 1 11 find we will have the same recurring problems at 
those lines. Students, for instance, who can see a school but must drive 
20 miles to get to another. Now, to make the lines cover greater areas and 
still maintain this inflexibility is just simply creating more problems. 

On the other hand, purely cooperative regionalization is going, I think, 
to foster some of the current ills as well. It's going to be more difficult 
for those who "have-not 11 to cooperate than it is for those who "have." So we 
will be perpetuating inequality of educational opportunity when we allow only 
cooperative endeavors. There's nothing wrong with cooperative endeavors but 
if that is all that is the total state department effort I think we are 
remiss because we have not made provisions to bring the have-nots into th^ 
picture, it is traditionally true that the have-nots continue to be slower 
to come in. 

The second part of this, of course, is the question of new monies. This 
may be somewhat of a dead horse but it seems to me that we, as educators, 
particularly at the State Department level, have been too prone to say to our 
legislators, "four job is to get the money? our job is to tell you how much 
is needed and how it should be spent.” I'm not sure our responsibility as 
educators ends vs th simply saying, "This is how much money we need and this 
is how it is to be spent," and feel no compulsion at all to provide some 
guidelines or suggestions for obtaining that money, to help identify possible 
sources of revenue. 



I say that simply because it seems to me that as educators we are free 
from some of the political pressure legislators must work under which causes 
them to start out with the principle of raising tax money to provide equal 
educational opportunity, but somehow along the line allows them to be swayed 
by pressure groups and equal educational opportunity gets lost in the process. 
Legislators are prone to those kinds of pressures by virtue of their elected 
office, by virtue of their nature as politicians and by virtue of a lot of 
other things. 



It seems to me that, as educators, we ought to be a step removed. We 
ought to be able to start out with a principle such as that of providing equal 
educational opportunity, say to ourselves in a rather hard and cold way, 

"Here is where the money is. Here is where it needs to be spent." We ought 
to be able to present to legislators realistic packages for obtaining money 
that will do the job that needs to be done. 

Issue number one then, is finance and the implication for state depart- 
ment is simply this* we have the responsibility for assuming the leadership, 
both in better use of the money which we have and in seeking more and better 
v:ypes of funding for public education. 



Issue number two relates to overall planning. I heard a great deal said 
about planning and we heard discussion on some programs, but I'm scrry to 
say that I did not hear as much as I would like to have, which indicated that 
the total planning wa9 followed by total prooraming. I'm not suggesting that 
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those of you who demonstrated or talked about your programs had not planned 
for them. There is planning for specific programs. But I'm talking about 
overall planning at the state level, supported by evidence to suggest that 
the overall state program of education is tied directly to the planning that 
occurs. I think maybe there's some total planning going on followed up by 
piecemeal programs. 

If we expect total planning to be of any real merit, it must be followed 

by a total program - not an isolated program - not a program of isolated 

parts - but a total program designed to realize the plan and it must be sup- 
ported by a budget which is tied directly to the plan. I think we've got a 
huge gap which we must close. It's going to take some new terminology. 

It's going to take a whole new line of thinking to come to the place where 
we really do tie together. Total planning and total programing is foreign 
to us. We tend to think in terms of positions and line item budgets. I don't 

propose to have the answer but I do think that not enough was said at this 

conference to indicate that the total planning is related to the total pro- 
gram at the state level. This is a pretty good indicator that we are not 
doing as much along this line as we should. 

Issue number three is that of inter-agency or multi-agency cooperation. 

I do not think that it's taking place to any great degree and, again, I'm 
not charging anybody with being negligent. I'm simply saying that it's 
something that v?e haven't done. We've coined the phrases for it - inter-agency 
or multi-agency cooperation. We've set up a few ccuncils or committees but 
I doubt seriously if much of it is taking place. 

Let me give you an illustration that would indicate that not much inter- 
agency cooperation is actually occurring -- even though the councils may 
exist, even though the terminology may be well defined. Dr. Gene Hoyt men- 
tioned la9t evening that recently the ARC sponsored a meeting on inter-agency 
cooperation. People from various agencies in state government met people from 
other agencies in the same state government for the first time. 

The implication for state departments of education in terms of inter- 
agency or multi-agency cooperation seems to me to be this: educators have 
traditionally been the full time providers, the parents, or en loco parentis 
as the phrase goes, the guardians of children, by virtue of the fact that 
some nine or ten months out of the year we have them several hours, five days 
a week. 1 think that we have felt keenly our responsibility for these 
children. At the same time health, mental health, welfare, other agencies 
in government, all kinds of them, have been delivering services to children. 

But they do not have the command, they do not stand as parents to those 
children. They do not stand in the same relationship to them that educators 
do. And that seems to me to put the monkey right on education's back. We 
must take the lead in bringing about real inter-agency cooperation. It isn't 
going to happen, I don't think, until educators make it happen. Until we 
call the auxiliary service agencies (because we are the parents of children -- 
parents in the sense that we have them 10 months a year, five days a week, 
several hours a day), 1 don't think it will happen. (Of course, when I say 
"we" I'm talking about education.) So the implication for the state depart- 
ments of education is simply -- we need to take the lead in this effort. 
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Now, there are going to be some very severe battles. I can think of 
no better example than can be found in early childhood education. I think 
in the area of child development and pre-school education it's going to be 
real tough, a lot of decisions will have to be made regarding who's in charge, 
who's responsible for what. Educators do not now have the personnel, the 
skill, the training, and the facilities for child development programs. We 
do not possess those totally. Those skills and trained personnel are dis*- 
tributed among health, welfare and all these other agencies. 

I hope it doesn't degenerate into a real battle about who's in charge. 

I don't really mean a battle in that sense. I mean there are going to have 
to be some sensible, reasonable solutions about who does what, when, within 
what kind of framework. Inter-agency cooperation is the only avenue to 
making those determinations. It won't be easy but it's there and I say again 
the state departments of education must assume this responsibility. 

As I see them these are the three issues that hold strong implications 
for state departments of education. 



Implications for State Education Associations 
Dr. Edward F. Jirik* 



It is my task this morning to talk to you for a short while concerning 
the reflections and responsibilities of the slate education associations in this 
area of cooperative planning. Throughout all of the kinds of activities that 
the Ohio Education Association is currently involved in our foremost activity 
is one of priority setting. I say this with a professional staff of 58 members, 
a volunteer membership in excess of 89,000 people and with a committed legis- 
lative program that is reflective of membership desires. 

Our greatest concern on the professional staff of the Ohio Education 
Association is how we can assert a definite constructive impact on the winds 
of change that are taking place in the schools of Ohio. Part of our respon- 
sibility is to be responsive and reflective, not only to the professional 
association's wants and desires, but also to the kinds of wants and desires 
reflected in each of the local communities. Our in-service program during 
the past two years has reflected this concern. Last year our focus was on 
the matters of relevancy for the classroom teacher. This year's theme was 
directed toward accountability — how we can be more responsible for producing 
pupil growth. 

Throughout this particular meeting we have been told that closer contact 
is now possible among people of the Appalachian Region because of the progress 
in transportation and communications. In former times, when these resources 
were limited, the development of the Appalachian regions was dependent upon 
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the local talent within each of the local boundaries. The progress of science 
and technology has changed this situation entirely and, as our previous 
speaker alluded, we in educational associations believe that there is greater 
necessity for collectiveness and cooperative planning. One of our state 
superintendents of public instruction in the Ohio meeting yesterday alluded 
to the fact that we currently number some 631 school districts in the State of 
Ohio. At that we are still over the number of effective, operational dis- 
tricts that both can staff the human needs and the classroom needs of the 
school systems. 

The causes and extent of the financial crises confronting our rural 
areas and their schools, have been documented. However, the financial crisis 
in rural education is not the whole of the problem. The schools must also 
offer facilities and programs which are more responsive and responsible to 
the wants and desires of the community. 

In the area of supportive services, more regional cooperation and plan- 
ning with state and local government officials, local service agencies and 
federal aid programs are not only necessary but highly important if we are 
to spend the critically short public funds available. We must maximize 
these funds within the existing resources if we are ever going to have a 
commitment for new financial resources. 

Associations Must Become More 'Sensitive 1 



When considering the area of regional cooperation, I feel that each 
state association (although 1 speak only for the Ohio Education Association) 
must become more sensitive to what the local school community wants. Through- 
out this particular meeting I heard people respond to the fact that they had 
some type of local commitment. Yet we well know that sometimes the local 
concnitment is more an after-the-fact occurrence than a beginning development 
of mo9t of our projects. We usually involve our clients after we want them 
to help support us rather than to help build the commitment in the initial 
stages. 

I believe that greater involvement of all social agencies, such as 
education as it is now conceived, public health services, welfare services, 
public counseling services, transportation and others, may well focus on the 
educational establishment. But if this were to be done, it most assuredly 
means that there would be a loss of personal autonomy for local school 
people as well as these other groups as they learn to work together. This 
consortium of services will, in turn, cause a change in the public acceptance 
of the school's formal structure and organizational pattern. We will not 
know schools to be a9 they are currently structured. I can visualize a 
gradual disappearance of the formal school - the confining areas where we 
imprison boys and girls and, indeed, some of the instructors in our rather 
archaic approach to five days a week, so many hours per day. We are now 
realizing that education does and must take place in other areas than within 
the formal school setting. 
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With the changes of the formal structure of the school organization 
will come the necessity for a different look at staffing. This is where 
the professional association comes in. The representative policy-making 
assembly of the professional association in Ohio recently took action to 
consider investigation of different types of auxiliary staffing patterns. 

In this area of staff differentiation we can become more meaningful. We can 
become more viable and we can become more constructive in actually bringing 
into the educational climate many more local citizens. Consequently, 
greater community involvement and participation will be fostered through 
this decision-making process. 

On-Going Teacher Training Essential 

Basic to all cf this chahge in emphasis, however, is a requirement for 
continuous teacher training. The media approach to education has been under- 
scored throughout this particular meeting and I think this is one way to 
re-define the teacher's function. The new role will be as a facilitator 
of learning. Therefore, it will be necessary for all teachers to acquire 
the skills of stimulation rather than simply being the source person for 
direct contact learning. Curriculum areas have been given great attention 
by national authorities , regional laboratories and others. However, in my 
humble opinion this is of less significance than is the need to effectively 
utilize the human resources within and without the educational profession 
to make education more viable and :nore meaningful to Appalachia as well as 
to youth throughout our country. 

All of this, however, is not a panacea because, when v*e talk about the 
consolidation and the coordination of regional activities we must in due 
consciousness state two concerns. First we must recognize that bigness isn’t 
really the answer to all problems. We must be reminded that we have excel- 
lent examples in each of our respective states where urban areas are trying 
to decentralize. And one should really ask the question, if we in the ruial 
areas are going in ore direction, will ve be passing our urban counterparts 
going in the opp>site direction? Second, with increased development of 
cooperatives and concentrated activities focused on the local school level, 
there quite naturally will be more agitation and more formal negotiations 
and wage limitations imposed upon all aspects of the educational program by 
school personnel and their counterparts in the various service areas. 

Associations Can Initiate Educational Change 

What are the implications, then, for state education associations? 

1 think they are threefold! a desire to help make a commitment for change 
that will make education throughout the state more viable for youth, the 
young adult and the adult. Second, a desire to become more cooperative in 
the decision-making process so that we can retain our best staff in the 
Schools. And third, the desire to be more accountable in the public's eye 
as Jong as the public, in turn, realizes that it, too, must make a commitment 
in order to achieve expanded educational services. 
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Right now the schools are said to be taking on more and more responsi- 
bility for the development of the total child. Since we cannot deny this 
is our unified responsibility, I think, as the first speaker mentioned, 
the state associations and the state departments of education must work 
together to plan for regional cooperation and utilization within the three 
vital areas — human resources, facilities and financing. 



Implications for State Planning Offices 
Mrs. Jean D. Smith* 



At this meeting we seem inclined to be inspired by the phrases of our 
speakers. First, Ralph Widner's exhortation to sing in concert was picked 
up in a number of speeches ? now Gene Hoyt's metaphorical gem has been already 
adopted. I expect that I would be remiss in my report on implications if 
I didn't draw the conclusion that we are to "sing together while we look for 
the pony." 

I'll talk quite briefly about the implications of the discussions at 
this conference for our office, which is not a state planning office but 
a regional development office primarily concerned with the administration 
of the Appalachian Regional Development program. There are two levels of 
implications in the planning process. One is at the state level, in our 
state offices. This involves the setting of goals for the educational needs 
in terms of Tennessee's needs. It also involves defining situations and 
problems. This includes the gathering of data, the hard data that Gene Hoyt 
was talking about, so that we can accurately describe where we are. Third, 
it involves setting objectives to achieve the goals that we have previously 
identified. And, fourth, program implementation -- in our case this involves 
the use of the Appalachian Regional Development Act to attain the goals that 
we have set in the state. 

The second level of implication is at the local community level. This 
involves providing information to local people about possible solutions for 
problems they have perceived in their locality. We may engage in various 
kinds of information giving, we might steer people toward appropriate 
agencies, we may indicate the role of our office in their problem solving, 
we may act as coordinator between a number of programs and we may provide 
assistance in application development and the packaging or relating of various 
programs. 

In addition, our activities would involve the development of relation- 
ships between local people and the development district structure. We would 
encourage local people to work with the districts which have planning capa- 
bilities and which represent decision makers in the area. This would insure 
that the education planning at the local level fits into the overall planning 
program for that region. 



•Planner III, Division of Regional Development, Tennessee Office of Urban 
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PRIORITIES AND PLANS 

FOR THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF APPALACHIA 
The Honorable Jennings Randolph* 



In recent weeks there has been much interest in the census reports as 
released by the federal government. In some instances predictions have been 
proven correct and in others the forecasters have again been shown to possess 
the usual human shortcomings. 

It was 10 years ago that the last census pointed up in rather dramatic 
terms many of the problems of the Appalachian region. At that time cold, hard 
statistics showed clearly that the freewheeling days of careless dependence on 
a largely one-industry economy had come to a halt. 

There was an awakening to the past neglect, at least in part, of Appalachia 
and a new realization that something unique was needed if this region were not 
only to compete economically with the rest of the Nation but to provide a good 
life for its citizens. 

The result was new thinking and new institutions, such as the Appalachian 
Regional Commission and the Appalachia Educational Laboratory. 

Now we are beginning to see the fruits of these innovations and can look 
more hopefully to the future. Those of you who heard Ralph Widner on Sunday 
night know what has been going on in the Appalachian region and have a good 
idea of the direction in which we are going -- not, I stress, without your very 
real contributions. 

The 1970 census and what it means for Appalachia, bcth in terms of what 
has transpired in the past decade and the indications it gives for future 
action, is of concern. 

Appalachian Population Stabilizing 

First it is obvious that many Of those involved in the affairs of Appalachi 
missed their mark with predictions of a significant population growth in the 
past decade. It is apparent that several governing factors, notably a lover 
birth rate, were not properly considered. Accordingly, the regional population 
increase of only about one percent was below estimates. 

And while the ten-year population trend as a whole looks discouraging, 
particularly in states like West Virginia, a closer analysis softens this blow. 
We are told that two or three years ago a turning point was reached at which 
the net outward migration virtually stopped* 
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Portions of southern Appalachia now are actually areas of in-migration 
and the trend appears to be moving northward. Information indicates that the 
out-migration movement should stabilize in central Appalachia within the next 
year or two. 

This is encouraging news and is indicative that our efforts have not 
been in vain. 

Meanwhile, however, there has been concern and considerable wounded civic 
pride over the greater-than-expected population loss in West Virginia. To a 
degree, I can understand this. We have accepted the notion that big is best 
and population growth is a mark of progress. It is therefore damaging to our 
collective ego to find that, despite all our labors, there continue to be 
fewer people within our boundaries. 

Development Goal - *The Good Life * 

I hope preoccupation with numbers will not become so compelling that the 
real goals of Appalachian development are obscured. Producing a larger popu- 
lation is not an end in itself. What we must strive for is a happier, more 
secure and productive life for the people who live here, however many of them 
there may be living in this state. 

Yes, there must be opportunities and encouragement for people to stay 
here if they want to ren.=*in in their homeland, and for those persons who come 
into the area from other sections of the country. And if this good life is 
available in our mountains, then there is a lesser need to worry about declin- 
ing populations. 

Population shifts, though, do give added emphasis to the necessity for 
altering existing institutions and creating new mechanisms whereby the wishes 
and needs of citizens can be met effectively. 

Government, Education Revisions Essential 



Prominent among these is the need in many instances for government 
revision. The population decline in West Virginia, for example, strengthens 
what 1 believe are already real reasons for thinking about serious alterations 
to the structure of government. 

As you know, many of the ways we act today are the end products of his- 
torical development that may bear no rational relationship to contemporary 
needs. In West Virginia, to take the situation with which I am familiar, 
there are 55 counties, each with its own courthouse and full set of local 
officials and government organization. This may have been necessary 100 years 
ago when travel was difficult, particularly in these mountainous areas, and 
county seats needed to be reasonably accessible . 

Today, of course, public affairs can be conducted over a large area, and 
the local government structure under which West Virginia operates is probably 
ripe for serious revision. The same holds true, I hardly need tell you, for / 
educational systems, operating as they do under the same restrictions not ( 
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only of geography but of laws and regulations tailored for an earlier day. 

With new and improved roads we have strengthened our educational system through 
consolidated schools. 

Consolidation Movement Noted 



There is movement — slow, but real — toward consolidation of local 
governments and, perhaps just as important, cooperative efforts among local 
governments with common problems. This trend, I believe, needs to be nurtured 
and expanded, especially in Appalachia where we acknowledge that the resources 
are inadequate to realistically cope with the accumulated demands for public 
services. 

I am aware of the practical problems involved in any consolidation of 
governmental units. There is, however, a challenge to which cooperative 
effort and increased efficiency can contribute to the strengthening of local 
institutions. 

I am glad that organizational streamlining has been encouraged through 
the Appalachian development program and educationally through the laboratory. 
The local development districts organized under the sponsorship of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission are, in my thinking, an important breakthrough 
in getting varying groups to join ranks in a common cause. 

This movement has not progressed as far in West Virginia as in some other 
states or as I would have hoped, but this state has moved in other areas, 
including the creation under Appalachian sponsorship of a central information 
system on federal grants coming into the state. This type of government 
modernization is an important part of the entire Appalachian development effort 

There is also another, perhaps less apparent, need in Appalachia. This 
is the requirement for capital funds with which to finance economic development 

The problem is not necessarily a shortage of money in the region. It is, 
instead, a question of pooling these fund3 and encouraging their investment 
in Appalachia. A recent study by the Appalachian Regional Commission disclosed 
that in a 60-county area covering parts of West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, $51 million in local capital was invested outside the area in 
one year. 

This problem is recognized, and steps are being taken to correct the 
situation. Again using this state as an example, the West Virginia Housing 
Fund was created by pooling money from 74 banks in the state. This money, 
much of which ‘id9 leaving the state, is now being used to build much-needed 
housing in West Virginia. 

1 think ve all recognize that Appalachian greatest resource is its 
people. This fact is coming more and more to be generally accepted. It is 
evident in what I see as a new spirit among the people of Appalachia. 
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Hope and enthusiasm are rapidly replacing the despair and resignation 
that we accepted as the norm not too many years ago. I am convinced that the 
creative nature of the Appalachian efforts and rhe results they have produced 
have released and fostered the growth of this spirit. 

Citizens have rejected the notion that failure and deprivation need not 
be their fate. With the encouragement of you and people like you, people, 
including youth, are coming to know that a better life is available, but 
it can be had only if we are willing to work together. 

Appalachia’s Future Rests with the People 

We in government and industry and business can provide the tools and the 
assistance, but in the final analysis the future of Appalachia rests with 
the people. I do not pretend we have done much more than make a good start, 
but we not have a base on which to build. 

The Appalachian development in which we are engaqed is already having 
an impact outside the region. This unique form of federal-state relationship 
has proven to be a viable concept and is being scrutinized throughout the 
country . 

President Nixon's recent meeting with the Appalachian governors in 
Louisville is indicative that our work is being studied in the highest circles 
of government. What is going on here in Appalachia could well be the pattern 
for changing certain government operations throughout the United States. 

Much good has been accomplished in /ppalachia, and I know we will have 
even greater accomplishrrents ahead. 
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APPALACH IA EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY , INC . 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 



Members at Large 

Mr. William H. Askey, Attorney 
35 West Third Street 
Williamsport# Pennsylvani 17701 
Office: 717/323-9881 

Residence : 717/322-0798 

Mrs. Ethel Guthrie 
1304 Cisler Drive 
Marietta, Ohio 45750 
Residence : 614/373-1108 

Dr. Stanley O. Ikenberry 
Visiting Professor & Research Associate 
Center for Study of Higher Education 
Pennsylvania State University 
State College, Pennsylvania 16802 
Office: 814/865-0312 

Mr. W. P. Kanto 
Box 572 

Norton, Virginia 24273 
Residence: 703/679-1144 

Dr. A. A. Page 
33 Maysville Avenue 
Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 40353 
Residence: 606/498-2829 

Mr. Quentin Smith 
5407 Second Avenue 
Vienna, West Virginia 26101 
Residence : 304/295-6380 

Mr. Miles Stanley, President 
West Virginia Federation of Labor 
1624 Kanawha Boulevard, East 
Charleston, West Virginia 25311 
Office; 304/344-3557 
Residence: 304/768-1881 

Rev. Jack E. Weller 
Presbyterian Minister 
£ux 7 76 

Hazard, Kentucky 41701 
Residence : 606/436-3840 



Representative Members 

Mr. Wallace Blake, Superintendent 
Zanesville City Schools 
Zanesville, Ohio 43701 
Office: 614/452-7635 

Residence : 614/453-7948 

Mr. Kenaall Boggs, Sv : rintendent 

Letcher County Schools 
Whitesburg, Kentucky 41858 
Office: 606/633-4455 

Dr. Douglas Bowman, Superintendent 
Washington County Schools 
74 West Beau Street 
Washington, Pennsylvania 15301 
Office: 412/222-1837 

Residence : 412/225-6777 

Mr. Charles Clear, Director 
Division of Educational Research 
& Statistics 

State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 23216 
Office: 703/770-2069 

Residence : 703/355-4409 

Dr. Gilford Crowell, Dean 
College of Education 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 45701 
Office: 614/594-5761 

Residence : 614/593-6475 

Dr. George Denemark, Dean 
College of Education 
Unxversity of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 
Office: 606/258-2813 

Residence: 606/269-1231 

Dr. Dale u^ak# Assistant Dean 
College of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 
Office: 615/974-2201 
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Dr. D. E. Elswick, Director 
Educational Research 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
Office: 502/564-4398 

Residence : 502/223-3029 

Dr. Nelson Hale, Director 
Educational Development Center 
Slippery Rock State College 
Slippery Rjock , Pennsylvania 16057 
Office: 412/794-4940 

Residence : 412/794-5234 

Dr. Robert B. Hayes, Director 
Bureau of Research 
Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
Office: 717/787-7311 

Dr. Scott Honaker, Dean 
School of Education 
East Tennessee State University 
Johnson City, Tennessee 37602 
Office: 615/926-1112 

Residence; 615/928-2527 

Mr. Roy Jones, Coordinator 
Curriculum and Supervision 
Tennessee Department of Education 
140 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
Office: 615/741-2591 

Mr. L. K. Lovenstein 
Coordinator of Special Programs 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
Office: 304/348-2576 

Residence : 304/342-5596 

Dr. Daniel E. Marvin, Jr., 

Associate Director 

State Council of Higher Education 

Life of Virginia Building, 10th Floor 

911 East Broad Street 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 

Office: 703/770-2143 



Mr. J. Leonard Mauck , Superintendent 
Smyth County Schools 
Box 639 

Marion, Virginia 24354 
Office: 703/783-3791 

Residence : 703/783-2236 

Dr. Delmas F. Miller, Dean 

College of Human Resources and Education 

802 Forestry Tower 

West Virginia University 

Morgantown, West Virginia 26506 

Office: 304/293-5703 

Dr. Mahlon Miller, President 
Union College 
302 College Street 
Barbourville , Kentucky 40906 
Office: 606/546-4151 

Residence : 606/546-3800 

Dr. William Miller 
Executive Vice President 
Muskingum College 
New Concord, Ohio 43762 
Office; 614/826-7621 
Residence * 614/826-4483 

Dr. Homer F. Mincy, Superintendent 
Oak Ridge City Schools 
P. O. Box Q 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 37830 
Office: 615/482-2133 

Dr. Byrl Shoemaker, Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Columbus, OHio 43200 
Office: 614/469-3430 

Residence : 614/263-2139 

Mr. Walter F. Snyder, Superintendent 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 25301 
Office: 304/346-0471 

Dr. William J. L. Wallace, President^ 
West Virginia State College f 

Institute, West Virginia 
Office: 304/768-3981 ^ 
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Dr. William A. Bost, Deputy Director 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 

Dr. Benjamin E. Carmichael, Director 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1348 

Charleston , West Virginia 25325 

Mr. Donald M. Carroll, Jr., Assistant 
Commissioner of Basic Education 
Programs and Services 
State of Pennsylvania 
Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 



Mr. Harold E. Fleming 

Regional Planning Coordinator 

Bureau of State and Federal Economic Aid 

Department of Commerce 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120 

Mr. H. Bland Franklin, Jr., Deputy Directc 
Rural Affairs Study Commission 
1010 James Madison Building 
Richmond, Virginia 

Dr. D. D. Harrah 

Director of Educational Planning 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 



Mr. Charles Clear, Director 
Division of Educational Research 
and Statistics 

State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 23216 

Mr. Arthur Cottrell 

Kentucky Innovative Development Centers 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort , Kentucky 

Mr. Benny Coxton, Executive Director 
DILEN0WISC0 Educational Cooperative 
Box 1006 

Wise, Virginia 24293 

Mr. Robert Crawford, Acting Director 
Federal-State Relations 
Governor's Office 
Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Mr. Harry F. Davis, Assistant Director 

Vocational Education 

Trade and Industrial Education 

State Department of Education 

612 State Office Building 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Mr. James L. Davis, Educational Specialist 
Kentucky State Department of Education 
Room 157, Capitol Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 



Mr. John B. Himelrick, Sr. 

West Virginia State Department 
of Education 
Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

Dr. Eugene Hoyt, Director 
Education Activities Staff 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Illard Hunter, Director 
Sequatchie-Bledsoe Comprehensive 
High School 
Dunlap, Tennessee 

Dr. Edward F. Jirik 

OEA Director of Instructional Services 
255 East Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Dr. Monroe Johnson, Assistant Professor 
of Education and Upward Board Director 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

Mr. Robert Marlowe 
Tennessee Appalachia Educational 
Cooperative 
104 Kentucky Avenue 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 37803 
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SPEAKERS (continued) 



Dr. Harold Mitzel, Assistant Dean 
of Research 
College of Education 
277 Chambers Building 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 

Dr, Wayne Myers, Division of Personnel 
Tennessee VaJ ley Authority 
Farragut Hotel 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 

Dr, B. G. Pauley, Director of Special 
Projects and Planning 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Dr. David Puzzuoli, Coordinator 
Educational Research and Field Services 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Dr. Thomas Quick, Assistant Superintendent 
State Department of Education 
65 Front Street, Room 608 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

The Hon. Jennings Randolph 
United States Senator 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 



Mrs. Lois Rush, Project Director 
Early Childhood Development 
Department of Urban Affairs 
50 West Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Dr. A. H. Shuster, Chairman 
Elementary Education 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

Mrs. Jean D. Smith 

Office of Urban and Federal Affairs 
Division of Regional Development 
326 Andrew Jackson State Office Bldg. 
500 Deaderick Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

The Rev. Jack Weller 
Presbyterian Minister 
Box 776 

Hazard, Kentucky 41701 

Mr. Ralph Widner, Executive Director 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20235 

Dr. Nofflet Williams 
Director of Institutional Resources 
Tennessee Technological University 
Cookeville, Tennessee 33501 
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This listing includes only those individuals who officially registered as 
conference participants. Many others who walked in or attended only part time 
failed to fill out a roster card. 



KENTUCKY 



Roger Bates, Superintendent 
Russell County Schools 
Jamestown, Kentucky 41629 

Mr. & Mrs. C. E. Bevins 
Director, Division of School 
Food Services 

Kentucky Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

Arthur Cottrell, Kentucky Innovative 
Development Centers, Education Dept. 
Frankfort , Kentucky 

James L. Davis 
Kentucky State Department 
of Education 

Room 157, Capitol Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 



William S. Hayes, President 
Alice Lloyd College 
Pippa Passes, Kentucky 

Fred Johnson, Assistant Director 
Division of Finance 
Kentucky State Department of 
Education 

Frankfort , Kentucky 

Morris Norfleet, Director 
Research & Program Development 
Morehead State University 
Morehead, Kentucky 

James Peyton 

Kentucky Innovative Development 
Centers 
Kentucky 



Harold L. Steele 
309-11 Shelby Street 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 



OHIO 



Robert E. Blum, Vice President 
KDI Instructional Systems, Inc. 
1810 Mackenzie Drive 
Columbus, Ohio 43220 

John E. Brown, Director 
Division of Elementary & Secondary 
Education 

Ohio State Department of Education 
Columbus , Ohio 



Keith Butt 

Vocational Education 

Tri-County Joint Vocational School 

Nelsonville 

Ohio 45764 

Alphus Christensen 
Rio Grande College 
Rio Grande 
Ohio 45674 



Robert Curtis, Assistant Superintendent 
Adams County Schools 
123 West Main Street 
West Union, ohio 45693 
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Harry F. Davis, Assistant Director 
Vocational Education 
Trade & Industrial Education 
State Department of Education 
612 State Office Building 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

James Gibson, Supervisor 
Clermont County Schools 
Court House Annex 
Batavia, Ohio 45103 

Jerry Hammill, Housing Specialist 
Urban Development Division 
Department of Urban Affairs 
50 West Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Linton R. Honaker 
Tuscarawas County Schools 
261 West High Avenue 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 44663 

Edward F. Jirik 
Ohio Education Association 
255 East Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

H. S. McCoy, Assistant Superintendent 
Adams County Schools 
123 West Main Street 
West Union, Ohio 45693 

James D. Mabry, M.D.T.A. Coordinator 
Tri-County Joint Vocational School 
Nelsonville, Ohio 45764 

Byron A. Marlow 
Ohio Education Association 
225 East Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Harry R. Meek, Guidance Consultant 
Ohio Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 

Harry R. Moore, Superintendent 
Clermont County Schools 
Court House Annex 
Batavia, Ohio 45103 



Mrs. Harry R. Moore, English Teacher 
Clermont County Schools 
Court House Annex 
Batavia, Ohio 45103 

Dr. & Mrs. Tom Quick, Asst. Superintend 
Ohio State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dianne Rogers 

Tri-County Joint Vocational School 
Nelsonville, Ohio 45764 

Mrs. Lois Rush 
Department of Urban Affairs 
50 West Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Forest J. Smith, Director 
Civic & Community Affairs 
Olin Aluminum Corporation 
P. O. Box 164 
Hannibal, Ohio 43931 

Sue Snyder 

Tri-County Joint Vocational School 
Nelsonville, Ohio 45764 

Arthur Traugh 

Tri-County Vocational School 
Nelsonville, Ohio 45764 

Mr. & Mrs. Gerald W. Vance 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 45750 

Mr. & Mrs. Ron vlasck 
Vocational Education 
Tri-County Joint Vocational School 
Nelsonville, Ohio 45764 

Gene Wenger 

Ohio Department of Education 
Room 606, 65 Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 



French Wolf 
Vocational Education 
Tri-County Joint Vocational School 
Nelsonvi^Vle, Ohio 45764 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



William T. Eehrendt 
Box 439 

Cali fornia , Pennsylvania 

William Benedetti 
California State College 
California, Pennsylvania 

John J. Cairns 
California Area Schools 
5th and Liberty Streets 
California, Pennsylvania 15419 

Mr. & Mrs. Merrill G. Campbell 
California state College 
California, Pennsylvania 15419 

Mr. & Mrs. Jeffrey C. Douville 
Educational Development Center 
California State College 
California, Pennsylvania 15419 

Mr. & Mrs. James B. Finn, Supt. 

Union County Schools 
230 Chestnut Street 
Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania 17844 

Harold E. Fleming 

Regional Planning Coordinator 

Bureau of State & Federal Economic Aid 

Department of Commerce 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17120 

Dr. & Mrs. John A. Griffiths, 
Superintendent Rinc jold School District 
1200 Chess Street 
Monongahela, Pennsylvania 15063 



Tyson C. Kinsell 
Box 392 

Smethport, Pa. 16749 

Harold Mitzel, Assistant Dean 
of Research 
College of Education 
277 Chambers Building 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 

Allen R. Moon 
Court House 

Meadville, Pennsylvania 16335 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald D. Moyer 
Executive Director 
Economic Development Council 
North Eastern Pennsylvania 
Wi lkes-Barre , Pennsylvania 

Dr. & Mrs. John S. Sandel, Supt. 
Millcreek Twp. Schools 
3580 West 38 Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 16506 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph A, Skok 
Educational Development Center 
Wilkes College 

Wilkes*“Barre , Pennsylvania 18703 

Mr. & Mrs. Carl F. Welch, Supt. 
Reynolds School District 
531 Reynolds Road 
Greenville, Pennsylvania 16125 



John Yeager, Associate Director of the 
Learning Research Development Center 
University of Pittsburgh 
School of Education 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 
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Willie H. Bilbrey, Supervisor 
Overton County Schools 
112 Bussell Street 
Livingston , Tennessee 

Bobby Carver, Principal 
Macon County Schools 
201 Pine Drive 
Lafayette, Tennessee 37083 

Jack Crouch 

Tennessee Appalachia Educational 
Cooperative 
104 Kentucky Avenue 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 37803 

Mr* & Mrs. Willard Crouch 
Superintendent of Instruction 
Roane County Schools 
Kingston, Tennessee 

D. P. Culp, President 

East Tennessee State University 

Johnson City, Tennessee 

Lee Davis, Supervisor of Instruction 
Overton County Schools 
112 Bussell Street 
Livingston , Tennessee 

Max Ellis 

Coordinator , Federal Titles 
Polk County Schools 
P. 0. Box 4 
Benton, Tennessee 

Mr. Si Mrs. Jim Estes 
Roane County Schools 
Kingston, Tennessee 

Doyle Gaines, Superintendent 
Macon County Schools 
201 Pine Drive 
Lafayette , Tennessee 

Tom Gentry 
Apt. 1609 

2521 Kingston Pike 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37919 



Mr. & Mrs. Jim Giles 
Roane County Schools 
Kingston , Tennessee 

Lynn Gilmore, Superintendent 
Grainger County Schools 
Rutledge, Tennessee 37861 

Luther S. Hall 
P. 0. Box Q 

Oliver Spixngs, Tennessee 37840 
William Holt 

Tennessee Appalachia Educational 
Cooperative 
104 Kentucky Avenue 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 37803 

I Hard Hunter 
Sequatchie County Schools 
Dunlap, Tennessee 

Charles M. Hyder 

University of Tennessee at Chattanoog 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37403 

Glenn Livesay, Superintendent 
Hancock County Schools 
Sneedville, Tennessee 

Paul H. McEwen 

211 North Cnurch Street 

Mountain City, Tennessee 37683 

Robert Marlowe 

Tennessee Appalachia Educational 
Cooperative 
104 Kentucky Avenue 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 37803 

Wayne Myers, Division of Personnel 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Farragut Hotel 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 

Hugh Ogle tree 

Overton County Board of Education 
Livingston , Tennessee 



TENNESSEE (continued) 



Thelma Scogin, Director Special Projects 
Hamilton County Department of Education 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Sara Sherrell, Supervisor 
Early Childhood Education 
State Department of Education 
Nashville r Tennessee 

Mrs. Jean D. Smith 

Office of Urban and Federal Affairs 
Division of Regional Development 
326 Andrew Jackson State Office Building 
500 Deaderick Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Janies E. Thomas 

Bristol Tennessee City Schools 
Bristol, Tennessee 37620 



Charles Tollett 

Tennessee School Board Association 
220 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Claude Weaver, Superintendent 
Union County Schools 
Mineral, Tennessee 37807 

Dr. & Mrs. Nofflet D. Williams 
Director Institutional Resources 
Box 116 

Tennessee Technological University 
Cookeville, Tennessee 38501 

Mr. & Mrs. Ross Wilson 
Superintendent Morgan County Schools 
Wartburg 
Tennessee 



VIRGINIA 



Benny Coxton, Executive Director 
DILENOWISCO Educational Cooperative 
Box 1006 

Wise, Virginia 24293 
Henry E. Diggs 

Director of Federal Projects 
Smyth County Schools 
Drawer 639 

Marion, Virginia 24354 

H. Bland Franklin, Jr. /Deputy Director 
Rural Affairs Study Commission 
1010 James Madison Building 
Richmond, Virginia 

Jerry M. Hicks, Principal 
Vocational School, 
c/o Smyth County School Board 
Drawer 639 

Marion, Virginia 24354 

Ira Lewis 
Norton Schools 
Norton, Virginia 



Claude S. McMurray 
General Supervisor 
Scott County School Board 
Gate City, Virginia 24251 

Mrs. Evelyn Murray 

DILENCWISCO Educational Cooperative 
Box 1006 

Wise, Virginia 24293 

Harlan Pafford 
Smyth County Schools 
Marion, Virginia 

Jack B. Renick, Division Superintendent 
Scott County School Board 
Gate City, Virginia 24251 

E. J. Rhoton, Principal 
Scott County School Board 
Gate City, Virginia 24251 

Mr. & Mrs. Harley T. Stallard 
Director of Instruction 
Wise County Schools 
Wise, Virginia 24293 



Charles F. Starnes 
Federal Projects Director 
Scott County School Board 
Gate City, Virginia 24251 
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Charles Allen, Superintendent 

Monroe County 

Union 

West Virginia 

Albert Anson, President 
Kanawha County Board of Education 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Wilhelmina Ashworth 

Fayette County Board of Education 

Fayetteville, West Virginia 

Ernest Berty, Department of Education 
Division of Research 
Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

Harry M. Brawley 
1534 Bedford Road 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Mrs. Elwin Bresette 
Director of Fiscal Affairs 
West Virginia Board of Regents 
1316 Charleston National Plaza 
Charleston, West Virginia 25301 

Barbara Lou Clay 

Office of Federal-State Relations 
1615 Washington Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

Robert Crawford, Acting Director 
Federal -State Relations 
Governor's Office 
Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Glennis Cunningham 

Early Childhood Education Committee 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 

Harold F. Ellis, Assistant Supt. 

Logan County Schools 
Box 270 

Logan, West Virginia 



Mrs. Harold F * Ellis, Guidance 
Logan County Schools 
Box 270 

Logan, West Virginia 
Margaret Field 

Kanawha Valley Graduate Center 
Nitro, West Virginia 

Dr. Louise B. Gerrard 
West Virginia Commission on Aging 
402 Professional Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 25301 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmore 
West Virginia Board of Regents 
Charleston National Plaza 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Herman Hambrick 
Administrative Assistant 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Mrs. Irene Hambrick 
School Social Worker 
Kanawha County Schools 
200 Elizabeth Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 

D. D. Harrah 

Director of Educational Planning 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 

John B. Himelrick, Sr. 

West Virginia State Department 
of Education 
Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

Arthur N. Hofstecter 
Kanawha Valley Graduate Center 
Box 547 W 

Nitro, West Virginia 
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David L. Hypes, Title I Director 
Fayette County Board of Education 
Fayetteville, West Virginia 25840 

Zoe Jackson, Head Start Director 
Fayette County Board of Education 
Fayetteville, West Virginia 25840 

Bruce John, Area Director 
Appalachian Center 
West Virginia University 
Institute, West Virginia 

Patrick Julius 

Regional Specialist, ESEA Title I 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Robert H. Kidd 

State Supervisor of Secondary 
Education 

West Virginia State Department 
of Education 
Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Margaurite Kinney 
Marshall University 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Wesley Lynch 

Community Development Specialist 
Appalachian Center, West Virginia Univ. 
Institute, West Virginia 

Marion A. McCoy, Director 
Guidance Services 
State Department of Education 
1591 Washington Street, East 
Charleston, West Virginia 25301 

Irvin Maddy, Superintendent 
Summers County schools 
Hinton, West Virginia 

Roland Manthe, Area Program Chairman 
Appalachian Center, West Virginia Univ. 
Box 308 

Institute, West Virginia 



Mr. & Mrs. Henry Marockie 
Assistant Superintendent for Finance 
Wood County schools 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 

Jay Meadows 

Randolph County Schools 
West Virginia 

B. G. Pauley, Deputy Superintendent 
West Virginia Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

David Puzzuoli 

West Virginia University 

Morgantown, West Virginia 

J. K. Randolph 
Berkeley County Schools 
401 South Queen Street 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 

Don Richardson 
Union Carbide 

South Charleston, West Virginia 

Mrs. Don Richardson, President 
Charleston Junior League 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Kenneth Rucker 
Director of Services 
Putnam County Schools 
Winfield, West Virginia 

Mrs. Martha Rummell 
Early Childhood Education 
Marshall University 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Charles Saunders 
Assistant Superintendent 
Summers County Schools 
Hinton, West Virginia 

Mrs. Martha Saunders 
Triangle Community School 
Lewis and Shrewsbury Streets 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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Mrs. Jody Smirl 

Chairman Education Committee 

West Virginia House of Representatives 

507 Forest Road 

Huntington, West Virginia 

H. A. Stansbury, Jr. 

West Virginia School Boards Assoc, 

806 Montrose Drive 

South Charleston, West Virginia 



James D, Thomas, Director 
Division of Teacher Preparation 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

James Whittington 
Southern Regional Health Council 
Bluef ield 
West Virginia 



OTHER STATES 



Carl O. Abner 

Northwest Georgia Regional Health 
Advisory Council, Inc, 

300 Interstate North 
Atlanta, Georgia 30339 

Rubye G. Benson, Specialist 
Community Program for Children 
DHEW/OCD - Region IV 
50 7th Street, N. E, 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 

J. L. Cashwell, Consultant 
Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Robert L. Cole 
Children's House 
Elmira Psychiatric Center 
704 East Church Street 
Elmira, New York 

Russell Crider 

Director of Teacher Education 
State Department of Education 
Mississippi 

Mary Jane Edlund 

Maryland St^te Department of Health 

301 West Preston Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 



Alice A. Holden 

Consultant in Early Childhood Education 
Maryland State Department of Education 
600 Wyndhurst Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21210 

Anne Howell 

Department of Local Affairs 
Box 1991 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 
Eugene Hoyt 

Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C, 

Phyllis Kopelke 

Maryland State Department 

Maryland 

Richard L, McCullough 
Northwest Georgia Regional Health 
Advisory Council, Inc. 

300 Interstate North 
Atlanta, Georgia 30339 

Jack McDaniel 
P, O, Box 28 
Tupelo 

Mississippi 38801 

Jennings Randolph 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, t). C. 



» rs. Arnie S. Flemings 
4-C Coordinator 
P. 0. Bex 28 

Tupelo, Mississippi 388*31 
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Geraldine Reimnitz 
Maryland State Department 
of Health 

301 West Preston Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

Marvin Riley 
Children* s Aid Society 
185 Green Avenue 
Brooklyn 
New York , N. Y, 

William Shamblin 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 



Josh Shuchatowitz 
SRS Consultants, Inc, 

143 Newberry Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02110 

Thelma Stevens, Editor 
Appalachia 

Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 21202 

J. G. Welchel 

Northwest Georgia Regional Health 
Advisory Council, Inc, 

300 Interstate North 
Atlanta, Georgia 30339 



Ralph Widner, Executive Director 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20235 



